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McNAIR CORRESPONDENCE: LAND PROBLEMS 
IN NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


MARIAN SILVEUS' 


ERTAIN aspects of the land problem in northwestern Pennsyl- 

vania in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and, 

more particularly, of the activities there of two brothers, David 
and Dunning McNair, are revealed in a number of letters, articles of 
agreement, and miscellaneous memoranda, of the period from 1793 to 
1826, in the McNair Papers, a collection recently acquired by the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania.* Incidental information on other 
matters of general interest and on the personal affairs of various individ- 
uals is also included, but the papers are primarily important for their reve- 
lations on land speculation in the region and on the division into counties 
of the northwestern corner of the state. 

In the long, involved drama of the march of America westward the 
land speculator played an important réle. He was at the same time 
the hero and the villain in the opening of more than one frontier re- 
gion: the hero because his land purchases gave stimulus, however ar- 
tificial, to other purchases; and the villain because he automatically ex- 
cluded better-intentioned men from taking up lands. Such was his dual 


1 Dr. Silveus is librarian on the staff of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Ed. 
2 For detailed descriptions of the collection, which extends chronologically to the year 


1840, see ante, 17: 140, 208; 18: 156. 
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réle in northwestern Pennsylvania in the years immediately following 
the passage of the land law of 1792. Ostensibly, this law was designed 
to check speculative activity and to encourage actual settlers. In reality, 
the land speculator found a fertile field for his operations in the region 
opened thereby—all the section lying north and west of the Ohio and 
Allegheny rivers and Conewango Creek. The law provided for the 
sale of land at the rate of seven pounds and ten shillings for each hun- 
dred acres. A warrant for any tract not exceeding four hundred acres 
in size might be secured on submitting a description of it to the secre- 
tary of the land office, but the warrant did not vest title to the land “‘un- 
less the grantee has, prior to the date of such warrant, made, or cause 
to be made, or shall, within the space of two years next after the date 
of the same, make, or cause to be made, an actual settlement thereon” ; 
in default of such settlement, it would be lawful for the state to issue 
new warrants to actual settlers on the land. If the grantee, however, 
should be prevented by force of arms of the enemies of the United 
States from making settlement and should persist in his endeavors to 
do so, he was to be entitled to the land as though he had been complete- 
ly successful in settling thereon. “Actual settlement” was defined as 
“clearing, fencing and cultivating at least two acres for every hundred 
acres contained in one survey, erecting thereon a messuage for the habi- 
tation of man, and residing, or causing a family to reside thereon, for 
the space of five years next following his [the settler’s] first settling of 
the same, if he or she shall so long live.” 

The ease with which warrants to lands might be secured under this 
law was an open invitation to speculators, and there was a lively scram- 
ble to make initial claims for as many tracts as possible. —TTwo land com- 
panies plunged into the field, the Pennsylvania Population Company, 
organized by a group of Philadelphians headed by John Nicholson, and 
the Holland Land Company, composed of Dutch bankers who hoped 
to secure lands that they could later resell at greatly advanced prices. So 
energetic were these companies that within a year the former had se- 
cured warrants to all the lands in the Erie Triangle that were not re- 


3 The official title of the law was “An Act for the Sale of Vacant Lands within This 


Commonwealth.” Pennsylvania, Laces, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), 4: 133-138. 
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served by the state, and within a very short time thereafter it had also 
entered claim to hundreds of acres in the southern part of Erie County 
and in Crawford County. In order to secure settlers its agents were 
authorized to offer free land as well as other inducements to the first 
few settlers in a given region. Concurrently, the Holland Land Com- 
pany purchased several million acres in northwestern Pennsylvania 
south of the Triangle and in New York. A number of fortune-seeking 
individuals also became interested in the region and took out warrants, 
but they were not able to function effectively in competition with the 
land companies.* 

Because of Indian raids, settlement in the region was practically im- 
possible before 1795 and rather precarious for a year or so after that 
date. The land companies, unable to get their lands settled within the 
first few years after taking out their warrants, found in the 1792 law a 
loophole by which to escape the settlement requirement altogether. 
They had been prevented by “force of arms of the enemies of the 
United States” from making settlements, they said, and they were there- 
fore released forever from the obligation. Actual settlers went into the 
region, however, just as soon as the danger from Indian raids was rea- 
sonably remote, built cabins on lands warranted to the companies, and 
claimed that the companies had forfeited their rights and that they, the 
actual settlers, should be issued warrants. The result was a tangle of dis- 
puted titles. 

Prominent among the speculators who entered the field in competi- 
tion with the land companies were the McNair brothers, sons of a 
Scotch-Irish farmer of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. Dunning 
McNair had emigrated to Allegheny County in 1786 and had pur- 
chased a large tract on Nine Mile Run in what is now Wilkinsburg. 
He had become a leading citizen of that settlement, and his home, 
“Dumplin Hall,” which he had built in 1790 on what is now the cor- 


ner of Hay and Kelly Streets, had become an important social and cul- 
J > Pp 


4A full account of the Holland Land Company appears in Paul D. Evans, The Hol- 
land Land Company (Buffalo, 1924), which also contains incidental information on the 
Pennsylvania Population Company. Brief statements of the activities of both companies and 


of the land problem appear in various Erie County histories. 
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tural center. He is credited with having laid out the first plan of lots for 
Wilkinsburg—his village was known as “McNair Town” and later as 
“MeNairsville.” David McNair had followed his brother westward and 
had also purchased a farm on Nine Mile Run. He had moved to Erie 
County, however, and by 1795 was working there as a surveyor under 
Thomas Rees. It was in 1794 or early in 1795 that the brothers began 
their speculative careers. Like many others, they soon became involved 
in disputes with the Pennsylvania Population Company, and when the 
company in 1797 offered to compromise with joint ownership of the dis- 
puted tracts, they readily accepted. They were to have the responsibility 
of settling the tracts at a common expense with the company, which ad- 
vanced a loan of twenty-three thousand dollars to finance the work.‘ 

The first two letters here reproduced were written to Dunning Mc- 
Nair by Judah Colt, who in 1795 left his home in the Genesee country in 
western New York to take up claims in Erie County, Pennsylvania. He 
was persuaded by the Population Company to become its agent and in 
1796 succeeded Thomas Rees in that capacity. He established his head- 
quarters, which came to be known as Colt’s Station, at a point nine miles 
south of Lake Erie in the present Greenfield Township.® 


Jupaxn Coir to Dunninc McNair’ 


Prisque Isle 13°" November 1797 

Dear Sir 

I am now winding up the business of my falls agency in Order to return to 
my family in the Genesee Country, who among other conserens of life, claim 
my first attention—could I dispense with that duty I owe to my family and the 
grate propensity of paying them a Visit this fall, 1 should go from this Station 
with my people to attend on the actions which are depending at Pittsburgh, 
December Term, as I shall feel estreemly anxious, untill the several Cases, which 

5 James B. McNair, comp., McNair, McNear and McNeir Genealogies, 123-145 (Chi- 
cago, 1923); Harry C. Gilchrist, History of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 19-23 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1927); Evans, Holland Land Company, 118, 130. 

6 Colt’s memoirs, which contain an interesting record of his activities, are published in 
History of Erie County, Pennsylvania, 221 (Chicago, 1884). 

7 The original spelling used by the writers of the letters has been retained throughout, 


but for the sake of clearness punctuation has been changed in some instances. Ed. 
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are now depending, are brought to a conclution*—and was it not for the de- 
pendence, which I put in your Agencey,—John Banon Esquire & Thomas Col- 
lins,? who were present and privy to all my proceedings with the Lowreys'® 
and others conserened with them, I should feel myself very inexcusable not to 
attend personally at Court, but the Testimony which I should give in Court in 
those Actions of the Lowreys, are no more than can, & will no doubt, be given 
by You Mess™ Banon & Collins, with many Others, who will attend as wit- 
nesses from this Quarter. On Reflection you cannot but recollect, what over- 
tures of Reconsiliation | made the Lowreys from time to Time, all of which 
were rejected. In regerd to my proceedings with M* Miles"! and his Settlers, 
you are not so immediately acquainted—only that I have uniformly advised my 
Settlers to treat the People (who have taken up Lands under Miles) with 
Sevility, and upon no pretence whatever to insult them with abusive Language 
or personal harm—which advise has been strictly attended to; from the Short, 
but spirited and friendly Aid, which you have given me this Summer when 
Requested in attending to the Conserens of the Company, I have no reason to 
doubt but that you will, whenever in your power Use all possible Assistanes. 
Among other things I flatter myself you can render the Company assential sirv- 
ice in paying particular attention at Court when those Trials are brought for- 
ward. As you are acquainted with the Counsell the Company have Employed 
also with the Honable Judges, and with the People who generally compose the 
petty Jurors, and such of them who from flying reports, have fraimed unfavour- 
able Opinions, in regard to the title of our Lands, and proceedings of the Popu- 


8 Many cases of disputed titles were brought before the courts in 1797. Colt writes in his 
memoirs, “The opposition of advance settlers caused me much trouble. I had to keep from 
forty to one hundred men in service to defend settlers and property. More than once mobs 
of twenty to thirty assembled for the purpose of doing mischief. Went to Pittsburgh with 
witnesses and had a number indicted by the grand jury of Allegheny County.” See History 
of Erie County, 221 (1884). 

9 Thomas Collins was a prominent Allegheny County lawyer. 

10 George Lowrey appears to have gone to Erie County in 1795 and settled near North 
East; the following year his mother and nine brothers followed him. James Lowrey was 
said to have sixty settlers under him, and together the brothers are supposed to have claimed 
twenty-eight hundred acres. When the titles to land in dispute with the Pennsylvania Popu- 
lation Company were awarded to the company, John Lowrey committed suicide. John 
Miller, A Twentieth Century History of Erie County, Pennsylvania, 1: 511 (Chicago, 
1909); Evans, Holland Land Company, 131. 

1! William Miles made a business of bringing settlers to the region. He also became 
involved in disputes with the Holland Land Company, which were settled so satisfactorily 
that he became its agent. History of Erie County, 225 (1884). 
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lation Company, to take measures to remove them, as in wisdom you may think 
advisable. Whatever may be the result of those Actions, I will not take upon me 
to determin, but I cannot prevail on myself to believe, that one single action 
has been brought, through Malice, Invy or with intentions to rong, or distress a 
Single Person of his just Rights, and I have the Consolation to think, that when 
my proseedings are more fully Canvassed, it will appear to Court & Jury that I 
have no desire or intent to infring on any Mans Right, or trample under foot 
the good and wholesome Laws of Pennsylvania—and while on the one hand I 
have reason to Regret (with the rest of my fellow Citizens) that we have so 
many lawles and turbulant people to contend with. In this Infant Country on 
the other hand I rejoice that we have Men of Knowledge, firmness and strict 
Integrity for our Judges, and other executive Officrs. 1 can never think or 
Speak of Judge Addison," but in the highest Respect. The Gentlemen, who 
composed the Grand Jury at the last Court, appeared to be Men well informed, 
& whose proceedings ware sufficient Proof they had the Good of the County 
much at Heart. Less attention is generally paid by the Sheriff in selecting people 
on the petty Jurors—of course, we cannot expect in generaly men so well in- 
formed—and as the Citizins of Allegheny County are made up of People from 
the Southeren as well from the Atlantic State, It is not to be expected that the 
Sheriff can at all times, make choise of Jurymen, who are so well informed, as 
could be wished for. Altho a Sheriff cannot be too Cautious in selecting Persons 
who have Resided in the County long enough to have some knowledge of it[s] 
Laws and Customs. 

Resting assured that you will lend all your possible Aid in regard of what has 
been suggested which will be for the Interest of the Company, I will not 
trouble you to follow me any further on the Subject. 

I have Anticipated on having an Interviw with you again before I left the 
Country, but am disappointed with many other of your friends in Not seeing 
you. Many hard things have been said on account of your not paying your Set- 
tlement a Visit this fall, and those of them, who have taken up Lands under 
your Agency are really disappointed in not receiving their respective Articles of 
agreements—& this will be attended with some inconvenince and perhaps the 
Loss of some good Settlers. You Can readily judge what a Spring it gives to a 
Settlement to have the Principal residing among the People, by the short time 
you was at Coneout'? this Summer; another Visit at the close of the Season, 

12 In 1791 Alexander Addison became a judge of Allegheny County, the first lawyer to 
do so. In 1803 he was impeached, found guilty, and removed from office because of his ac- 


tions toward a colleague on the bench, John B. C. Lucas. 
13 Probably McNair’s post on Conneaut Creek, near the present Albion. 
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would no doubt had a salutory effect on the Mines of People who have gone to 
their respective homes, to prepare to come out early the insuing Spring. I can- 
not close this Letter (which has already drawn out to considerable length) 
Untill | Congratulate you on so favourable a Change in our Members of As- 
sembly the Characters I have heard of Judge Wallas and Cap‘ Herings'¢ flat- 
ters me to believe, They will pay perticular attention to the Interest and gen- 
eral good of the Citizens of Allegheny County, which heretofore, we have 
reason to believe has been Grossly neglected—or at Least some parts of it by 
former Representatives. 

Make my Best Respect to your Good Lady and believe me Unfainedly Your 
frind 

Jupan Corr 

Col' Denng McNear 


Jupau Corr tro Dunninc McNair 


Meadville 14 July 1798 
Co’ Duninc McNEarR 
D* Sir, I flattered myself of the pleasure of Seeing you in this Quarter before 


this time, with your good Lady and Famaily 


y, butt am much disappointed. 

I arived at Erie with my Famaily the last of May and am Now living at the 
Station I resided at the last Season. M™ Colt is well pleased with the Country 
and as yet enjoys good health. I am going on Rapidly with the Vessel at the 4 
Mile Creek it will be ready for Launching the first of September, | Purchased 
all the Sails & Rigging, Iron Tar Nails &c. at New York, and every other Arti- 
cle Appertaining which was Necessary to lay in, in that Quarter.'5 

As there Was No Written Agreement between us, in regard the Building of 


Said Vessel, I am At a loss to Know what Share (if any) you wish to hold in 


14 George Wallace was a judge of Allegheny County, who served from 1788 to 1814, 
with the exception of a brief interval in 1798 when he resigned, probably because of his 
election to the legislature. He was also a prominent landholder. James G. Heron was the 
county’s other representative. The land question became entangled in politics, the Federal- 
ists favoring the land companies and the anti-Federalists the actual settlers. 

1§ The vessel was the sloop “Washington,” the first to be built in the vicinity of Erie; 
it served the Pennsylvania Population Company for twelve years. Colt records in his mem- 
oirs for 1797: “During the season, the building of a vessel of about thirty-five tons was 
commenced at the mouth of Four Mile creek”; and in the following year he relates that 
“the vessel, begun the year before at the mouth of Four Mile Creek, was completed in time 
to make a trip to Fort Erie.” History of Erie County, 221 (1884); Miller, History of 
Erie County, 1: 204. 
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her. She will Cost when ready to Sail About two thousand dollars. 1 have Ad- 
vane’d Already towards her one Thousand Dollars, principally in Cash. I have 
divided her into Eight Shares and reserved for you two of them, which will 
Cost, Say 250 Dollars pr Share, Equal to 500 Dollars the two Shares, if you are 
desirous to be Considered a Partner with me as formerly proposed you will 
please write me by my Brother Jabez Colt the Bearer of this whom I beg leave 
to Introduce to you and by whom I have taken the Liberty to draw on You for 
one hundred and Fifty Dollars on Account of the said Vessel and if Convenient 
and Agreeable to your Ideas being Considered a Share holder you will please 
to honour the Draught, and it shall be placed to Your Credit. 

Whenever I hear of your Arrival at Coneout Shall make it a point to Call 
and See you on Account of those interferences with those Persons who Articled 
under me in 1796 for the Settling those Lands in your Quarter, a few of 
Which Tracts have Since been disposed of by you in 1797, a Business which 
Ought to be Attended to as Soon as we Can, with Convenience—and what 
would be Very Gratifying to me would be to have the pleasure of waiting on 
you at my Station at Mount Pleasant. Mean time I am with respect 

Sir your most Ob‘ 


Co' D M‘Near Jupan Corr 


Dunning McNair was elected to the Pennsylvania legislature in Oc- 
tober, 1799, and took his seat the following December. Several letters 
written to him between December, 1799, and March, 1800, contain in- 
teresting information not only on his activities as an assemblyman buc also 
on land speculation and on minor happenings in Pittsburgh. With James 
Sample, he represented Allegheny County, which at that time also em- 
braced the northwestern section of Pennsylvania. Both he and Sample 
were Federalists and supported the party minority in its obstructionist 
activities during the session, but McNair also served his constituents in 
more positive ways. On December 11 he presented to the House a pe- 
tition “from a number of the inhabitants of the borough of Pittsburgh, 
praying permission to erect at their own expense a market-house on the 
bank of the river Monongahela, at the end of market-street.” Early in 
January he was appointed chairman of a committee to report on the pe- 
tition and two weeks later reported a bill for the erection of the market 


house. On January 30, however, his colleague from Allegheny County 
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presented a petition against the project, and McNair’s bill was not even 
given a second reading.*® 

MeNair’s chief interest was in the lands to the north of Pittsburgh, 
and it was as the representative of that region that he made his princi- 
pal contribution during the session: his sponsorship of the bill for dividing 
the northwestern section of the state into eight new counties. His interest 
in this problem was evident from early in the session, and on January 9, 
as chairman of a committee appointed for the purpose, he presented a 
plan outlining the boundaries of eight new counties, with the recom- 
mendation that a committee be appointed to bring in a bill incorporating 
the proposals. The plan was given a second reading on January 17, the 
proposed committee was agreed upon, and McNair was made its chair- 
man. This committee reported a bill on January 28 that retained in 
general the boundaries suggested in the original plan and added details 
on such matters as county seats, the machinery for drawing the bound- 
aries and for organizing the counties. The House passed the bill on 
February 17, and it became a law on March 12, 1800."7 


ApAMSON TANNEHILL TO Dunninc McNarr™® 


[December 20, 1799] 
D* Sir, 
An opportunity offers by M‘ Ewalt'? to write you, which I embrace with 
pleasure. | am informed that a petition has been put into your hands by M‘ 
Wallace praying a market house to be built on the Bank in Pittsb*—this was a 


16 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1799, p. 21, 74, 129, 180. Pittsburgh’s first market 
house, authorized in 1787, had been built at the corner of Second and Market Streets, and 
after the erection of the courthouse on the “Diamond” (on Market Street between Fourth 
and Fifth Avenues) it had been moved to the space in front of the courthouse. The prob- 
lem of a second market house was before the people of Pittsburgh until 1832, when it was 
finally agreed to erect one on Liberty Street between St. Clair Street and Cecil Alley. Sarah 
H. Killikelly, The History of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress, 105 (Pittsburgh, 1906); 
Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 701 (Chicago, 1898). 

17 Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1799, p. 76, 94-96, 137, 173, 234, 238, 243-246, 250, 
251, 257, 263, 359, 369, 372, 389. 

18 Adamson Tannehill, prominent innkeeper, was a leading Republican of Pittsburgh. 

19 Probably Samuel Ewalt, first sheriff of Allegheny County and a state assemblyman in 


1796. Postage from Pittsburgh to Lancaster, where the legislature was sitting, was seven- 
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matter contemplated the session before the last, but the petition going forward 
too late, was put off untill a good, & Convenient oppertunity might offer, to 
bring it forward with success; we consider this as the moment to have the busi- 
ness brought before the house with energy—-& I have the greatest confidence of 
its meeting with your approbation and Support, when you consider that the 
building will not be a Corporative tax, but on the Contrary quite at the expense 
of Individuals by Subscription, & that the present market is at so great a dis- 
tance, when those who are convenient have every advantage both of marketing, 
& every kind of business, consequently makes their property more valuable, 
while those on, & near the bank, are greatly deprived of those advantages, as 
well as their property of a considerable less value, merely on that account. I lay 
these down as a few hints, and rely on your wisdom as to the propriety. I am 
informed that M‘ Woods*° will not oppose the petition in the Senate, which | 
consider as a liberal sentiment; as his interest would otherwise lead him to an 
opposition of the measure; his property generally, being more contiguous to the 
other market,—shall be glad to hear from you what progress is made in this 


1 


lic nature. 


business, together with any other matters, of a pu 

I shall not depart from my promise in writing you as often as anything wor- 
thy of notice may arise, & shall expect a reciprocal return. 

I do not recollect any thing of moment to Communicate from this quarter, 
except that the peoples minds appear to become more calm after the election 
storm, & I am happy to see it." Miss Nancy Lukins has taken hold of the chain 
of Matrimony, & this night closes the link, with Lawyer Armstrong. 

Any communications that you can make me on the score of Politicks will be 
thankfully rec*, & if necessary, confidentially retained by Sir 

Your M‘ H"* Ser* 
A, TANNEHILL 
Pittsbg 20Dec. 1799 

P. S. a merry Christmas, & a happy new year to Close the 18" centery. 
I am just informed that David Mead has made a Sale of Meadville to the Hol- 
land Company; the truth of which I cannot vouch, but if it should be the case 
there will be a better prospect of its becoming a Site of Justice on A division of 


the County.?? A. TF. 


teen cents for a single sheet, and carriers were therefore used whenever possible. This let- 
ter, however, was eventually sent by mail. 

20 John Woods, a Federalist, was Speaker of the state Senate. He represented the dis- 
trict composed of Allegheny, Greene, and Washington counties. 

21 The bitterly contested election of October, 1799, had given the state its first Repub- 


lican governor, Thomas McKean. 22 Such a sale did not take place. 
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And. Jack applyed to me to bring suit against you for the reward of taking up a 
stray horse—I have got him put off until I hear from you—those things I 
promised to inform you of, when under my notice. 


Daviw McNair tro Dunninc McNair 


Nine Mile Run thursday night Jan’ 16“—1800 
Dear Dunninc: 

Haveing Spent the Evening with Sister Anney?? & Her Little family I think 
it my Duty to State to You that they are as Happy as Your absense,will admit 
of all other friends are Likewise well there is nothing new amongst us Ex- 
cept a Robery of a wagon that was Commited at Robert Stewarts Tavern*4 on 
Sabath night Last which Has been the Gennaral topic Since. M‘ Stewart & 
wife, was much alarmed on the ocation and Has not Left one Stone unturned 
or Spared any Pains in their Power in order to find out the agressor the first 
Step that was taken was to Secure W. Moran a suspected Person who turned 
Evidence & Swore the theives was a Certin George Elliott that Lived at Mr 
Pollocks & M‘ M‘Dowels Jacob those Two as well as Moran was Imediately 
Commited & will Lye in Prison till March term Part of the Goods was found 
Hid in Your Barn & there Yet Remains £28 “o “o worth missing the unfor- 
tunate wagoners Name is George Griffy. I flater myself M‘ Stewarts Conduct 
on the ocation will Prevent it from Operateing against the Credit of the 
House. My Reason for mentioning the matter is Least you might Hear it in a 
wrong Coller [color] & Consequently would be alarmed. 

I Have Been Down Two weeks & will Return if the Roads will admit in ten 
or twelve Days I have not Received a Line from You Yet I Hope I will Get 
one Shortly Do Pleas write me the Purticulars of the Present Sesion. I wrote 
You Last Post which You must Have Got Ere now. I then mentioned & will 
also now State you all I Know or Could Do Respecting Rob‘ M‘Nair?5 Relin 
quishing the Twelve Mile Creek /Viz/—-When I aplyed to Him in order to 
acomedate the matter Between Him & Colt Rob‘ informed me that unless the 
Six Hundred Dollars was advanced in Cash He Could not Give up the Place 
for there was Such Debts Standing against Him He might as well Give up the 


23 Dunning McNair’s wife, the former Anne Steuart. 

24 Probably in Wilkinsburg, which boasted four taverns. See Gilchrist, History of Wil- 
kinsburg, §4. 

25 Robert McNair was the brother of David and Dunning McNair; his réle as a land 
speculator was a minor one, but it appears here that he had claims to tracts on Twelve 


Mile and Four Mile creeks in Erie County. He eventually settled in Missouri. 
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four mile Creek & all He Had as to Relinquish the other without this much 
Cash therefore | Could Say no more I Promised Colt to write to You on the 
ocation. I hope You will be able to make Such Sale to the Company as will 
eneable You to acomedate all your Little Difficulties & also Help a friend— 
Pleas write me on this also, M‘ Johnston Has Declined Going Down But Cap‘ 
John Elliott is Going Down Shortly & will take Your Papers, I am with affec- 
tion Your Brother &c. 
Daviv McNair 

Col" D M‘Nair 


Davip McNair to Dunninc McNair 


Bullock Pens*® January 26—1800 
BrorHER DUNNING: 

After waiting Either three or four Post, 1 this Evening Rec’ Yours of the 18 
Instant Which Has made amends for your former Neglect, By Giveing in it 
So full an acc‘ of the Business I was so anxious to Hear viz/—the Devision of 
the Counties | will now Go Home Prepared to inform our Inhabitents of the 
Probability of their wishes Being in Some Measure Satisfied in Point of the 
Devisions. I must in Justice to my owne feelings Give my wormest thanks to 
the Spirited minority of your Honorable House for their Noble & Independent 
Sentiments in their answer Prepared to Governors address which I assure you 
Has Gave Gennaral Satisfaction to your friends in this Country in So much 
that we find Although you Lost the motion it will Shew to all of any Liberality 
of Sentiment that True federal Princables will Stand the test through Good 
Report & Bad Report, being Neither Subject to Duplicity or Intimidation?7— 
being satisfyed as to the Proposed Devision of the Counties I now Request you 
to write me as Soon as Possible whether the Sate of Justice?* will be fixed for all 

26 Bullock Pens, more commonly known as Bull Pens, was a small section within the 
present Wilkinsburg. It was so called because the government had kept cattle for the army 
there. 

27 The reference is to a motion that the reply of the Federalist minority to Governor 
McKean’s address to the legislature on December 17, 1799, be substituted for that of the 
Republican majority. Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1799, p. 46, 58, 72-74. 

28 Erie, “Beavertown,” Warren, and Franklin were named as the county seats for Erie, 
Beaver, Warren, and Venango counties respectively. Meadville was to be the county seat 
of Crawford County provided the inhabitants subscribed four thousand dollars for a sem- 
inary of learning. The seat of Butler County was to be within five miles of the center of 
the county, and that of Armstrong County within five miles of Kittanning Town. Tem- 


porarily, until the division could be effected, Meadville was to be the seat of an enlarged 
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the Counties wherein the State Has Property & if so where you think our Sate 
for the most Northerly County will be fixed & also Give information as Early 
as Possible Respecting Your Business with the P. P. Comp” 

I Have Inclosed You the Papers You wrote for Viz/—the warrant Bot of 
Widow Daugherty with Her Deed and Perchmants Certificate I will inclose 
the acc‘ of the Conoquenessing Lands By Next Post.?9 

I will Just Mention that a Certin Joseph Johnston that Lives on your Buck- 
hart Place Has Proven by a Certin David Hull that You Gave Him Privalidge 
to Sell Your Wheat & Rye Stacks at David Torrence® in order to Get Pay for 
His Creature that s* torrence Kill’ in consequence of which He Put it to Con- 
stables Sale & Has thereby Put Sister Anny to a Great Dale of Trouble, as Rob‘ 
Stewart Had to Go forward & Purchase them at 17 or 18 Dollars which Cash 
they are now obliged to make up. However Rather than See Her Vexed about 
it 1 have Spoke to Brother Alex’ Who says He will furnish it untill You Can Re- 
mit it.3° I offer You the Respects of all this family & your sister Peggy in Pur- 
ticular whilst I Remain your Sincere Brother & friend 

Davin M°Narr 
Co]" Dunning M‘Nair 


Davin McNair tro Dunninc McNair 


Bullock Pens Jan’ 30 1800 

D* Dunninc 

I Have Rec* and Shewed the Plan of the Devisions of the New Country into 
Counties (which You inclosed me in your® of the 18 Instant) unto Numbers of 
Your friends and they are Gennaraly Satisfied With the following Exception 

viz/a few of them Complain that the old County is not left large Enough or 
Rather that it Do Not Run farr Enough North Your friend Gen' Wilkins?! 
is the Princable of those objectors and Says He Will Petition against it, for my 
owne Part I think the makeing of it any Larger would one Day Prove Injurious 
to it by Giveing a Chance of another devision. | am Hapy to find that Your 
friends in this Country is fully Convinced that You Have Been the whole Pro- 
Crawford County that was to consist of Erie, Beaver, Crawford, Venango, and Warren 
counties. 

29 These lands were in Butler County. 

30 Alexander McNair became the first governor of Missouri and served from 1820 to 
1824. 

31 General John Wilkins, an influential citizen of Pittsburgh, was the treasurer of Al- 
legheny County in 1800. He was the father of William Wilkins. 
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moter & Planer of those Devisions which is so most Igeniously Studied and 
Draughted or Laid off. Your Enymies of Pittsburgh is Endeavouring to make a 
Handle of the New Market which the[y] Prayed for in order to Injure You; 
they Say You took up the Business and afterwards Wrote Home to People in 
Pitsburgh to Petition ery it, this arose from Cap‘ Reed Haveing Rec” a Let- 
ter from a member on the Subject and Secreted the Name, But this will Do 
You no Injury with iii that ware your friends. 1 Have now to Suggest my 
Ideas on the Business of our Devision from Alleghany, whether thare Could 
not be a Law Past Eneableing us to Levy Collect & Retain our tax for our owne 
use By apointing or authorising us to apoint the Necessary officers in Each 
County for Raising & Retaining s* taxes I Have mentioned this to Some Gen- 
tlemen of Pitsburgh which aproves Highly of it Gen' Wilkins and Major 
Denny}? Goes so farr as to say there ought to be a Law Past to Retain the 
Present tax that the Commisoners of this County is now Laying and if officers 
Can Not a hcg in time, then Have it fixed By Way of a Lone to this 
County Liable to a Drawback when we want it.33 

I will take another Liberty in mentioning to you that your friend, George 
Washington Elliott, wishes to be apointed an Ennumirater for a Part of this old 
County if you Could Effect Some thing of this Kind for Him I think you 

1 +} 


will be Serving a young man that would Go as farr to Serve You as any other 


and will fill the apointment with integrity & accurecy. 

D* Dunning I find that it would be best for me to sell my farm near this and 
as I wish you to owne it, Try and make your Arangement to take it this Spring 
-—in Case you Sell to a P P Com’ Let me Know the first Opertunity and for 
God Sake Sell if Possib 


next for Walnut eon farms where with the Blessing of Kind Providence 





your Dear family is well 1 Leave them on Monday 


Continued I Can Live Without the favour of Governor McKean Receive 
the Love of your sister Peggy & believe me to be with affection and merrited 
Esteem Your Brother 

Davin M°Narr 
Col" Dun*® M‘Nair 


32 Major Ebenezer Denny was a commissioner of Allegheny County and in 1816 became 


Pittsburgh’s first mayor. 

33 Section 16 of the act as passed provided that “all the county taxes which have or shall 
be assessed for the current year by the commissioners of Allegheny county, in that part now 
struck off and included within the lines of the several counties now formed, shall be and 
remain for the use of the county in which such sum is or shall be assessed.” Pennsylvania, 


Statutes at Large, 1682-1809, vol. 16, p. 465. 
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Davin McNair to DunniING McNair 


Walnut Farms}4+ March 1—1800 
Dear DuNNING: 

Being once more Setled with my little family on this my favourite Spot and 
all my Little Domestick Concerns Going on as well as the Present Season will 
admit I Know Nothing that I am as anxious for as to Hear from You as it apears 
to me that much Depends on Your intended Sale of Land which You men- 
tioned to me in the Last I Rec* from You, You thought was in Your Power | 
hope the next will inform me of it takeing Place 1 wish you to write me Re- 
specting Your Purchasing my farm on the Nine Mile Run which I am Deter- 
mined to Jet You Have 

I Have not Seen any thing that Has Give Such a universal Satisfactions as 
your Plan of Deviding the Counties this I assure You is a Poppular thing and 
is ascribed to You. I Have nothing worth mentioning the Snowe is a modar- 
ate Depth the weather is Clear & Good Roads A Number of families is now 
on their way to this Country in Slays on the Ice. 

M’ William Baird taylor of this Place Has Requested me to write you that if 
in your arangements you Could find it Conveinent to Lay Him an asortment 
of fine Cloaths & Casimores together with Some Waistcoat Patrons and Trim- 
mens Suitable for the Same to the amount of Two or three Hundred Dollars 
He Can asure you that He will make Short & Punctual Remittens* &c 

I Have made out to Pay Judah Colt Esq" 150 Doll Cash and a fat ox towards 
my Walnut Creek Lands—I Have Seen Your friend I Postlethwaite the other 
Day & His family is well 1 am with much Esteem your affectionate Brother 
& friend— 

Davip McNair 


Joun Kerr ro Dunninc McNatr?5 


Nine mile run March 9™ 1800 
Sir, 

I had a few days ago come to a determination to Visit the mouth of the great 
Kenhawa and had waited some time in Town to find an opportunity of de- 
scending the River by water but the Weather became too severe and last eve- 
ning I returned to this place to wait the first favourable moment for a passage 

34 David McNair’s tract on Walnut Creek in Erie County. 


35 John Kerr appears to have handled land matters for McNair and others. 
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which | presume | shall find in 6 or 8 days. If Prior is not dead, bankrupt or 
runaway we may be able to procure something from him, but his long silence 
has realy given cause to suspect the fairness of his intentions, your land and lots 
in that quarter are | presume become Valuable in consequence of their obtaining 
a County there, the seat of Justice of which I believe is at Point Pleasant. . . .3° 

I have no doubt but you will sell to the Population Company this Spring _ if 
it is the case I wish you may sell to advantage but the time is Certainly inauspi- 
cious if money be as scarce in the City as here, if you absolutely dispose of Your 
right in the Conyaute lands. Remember | will endeavour to Occupy N® 2 in 
the fourth and fifth ranges, this is a property I am become attached to make 
some engagements with the Company on my account So that I may have a tol- 
erable prospect of paying them or take the debt into your own hands and I will 
pay you the uttermost farthing for those two tracts. I should certainly be vexed 
to lose the land, and lose it I must without a change of fortune or greater indul- 
gence than my article gives.... 

M* Horner3? is as usual he is averse to all business but that of attending to 
his domestic concerns the cleaning of Twenty bushels wheat is equally im- 
portant with him to the settlement of an outstanding debt of Two thousand 
Dollars he is really a good man my greatest wishes is that his happiness may 
not be interrupted by his Situation in business, but Making preparation for the 
Worst and hoping for the best is Judicious in all persons. 

I have nothing to request of you but what I have already mentioned _ this is 
my greatest concern if M” Barron is poor [?] enough to bui [?] in cash 
perhaps he can procure for me the following books which can be sent forward 
with some of our merchants, goods you may think me foolish to think of tarn- 
ing my money this way; but be assured that to me good books are equal if not 


superiour to their Value in Cash—the Books are 


Rollins ancient History 10 Volumes Cost 3. 7. 6 
Plutarchs lives—6 Volumes D" 22..6..0 
Homers Iliad & Odessy 8. 3 
Sterne’s Works 8 Volumes 1.10. 9 
£7.10. O 
36 Mason County, Virginia, with Point Pleasant as the county seat, was not formally or- 


ganized until 1804. According to James M. Callahan, Semi-centennial History of West Vir- 
ginia, 84 (Charleston, W. Va., 1013), “the growth of community life [in Mason County] 
was long retarded by the size and price of the tracts held by absentee landlords, and by the 
difficulty of establishing titles to lands while at the same time on the Ohio side of the river 


lands could be bought at a reasonable price and in small tracts suitable for farms for real 


’ ” 


settlers 37 Probably James Horner, husband of Dunning’s sister Mary. 
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Perhaps they may cost a little more than this if they do omit Homers Works 
which may bring all right—I have taken those prices from our old invoice 
Book.3® 
If I have any private opportunities I will Write to you and if not I may by 
post if I am able to pay the postage if not I will be content with silence. 
Receive my wishes for your happiness, & believe me to be my good Sir 
Yours Sincerely 
Dunning M‘Nair Esquire Joun Kerr 


A leading problem among settlers in any frontier community was al- 
ways that of communication with other sections. One phase of that prob- 
lem in Erie County is discussed in the following letter. The road here 
advocated by David McNair is the one that later became known as the 
Waterford Turnpike.39 


Davin McNair to Dunninc McNair 


Erie May 8—1801. 
D* Sir 

It is harly Probable that this will Reach Pittsburgh before You Leave it— 
the Subject on Which I write is of such importene to us Jointly & to me indi- 
vidualy that I will not omit the opertunity Pereadventure it may Come to 
your Hands Ere you Set out. 

We are informed that from Some New arrangement the Garrison at this 
Place is to be augmented & 150 Men Sent to work on the Road from Le Boeuf 
to Presque Isle now Sir the Present Road—being about 1% mile or Perhaps 
if Straightent in Some Places not more than one Mile further than the Dug 
Road it is thought by many that the Said Dug Road will be opened by this 
Public apropriation or assistence of men and I am Convinced attemps will be 
made By People in this Country to Enduce the Commanding officer or Superin- 
tendent of this Business to open this Road in Preference to the Present one; 
their interest Leads them So to Do & they Have no Grounds of argument to 
offer in its favour but that it is 134 mile Nearer it Rests therefore for me to 
advance the advantages on this Road that will over ballence that of So Small a 

38 Perhaps there is some significance in the fact that Kerr was trying to invest in books 
the exact amount specified by the state as the price of one hundred acres of land. 


39 An interesting account of early roads in the county is in Miller, History of Erie 
County, 98-101. 
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Distence not admiting more than one mile; the Dug or what is Call* the french 
Road is now through an unsettled Country & will not accomidate one inhabi- 
tant there being none on it from one End to the other it is 1244 miles all to 
be made through as bad Ground as the Present Road; the Present Road is Setled 
from one End to the other & intersected almost Every Two miles with Roads 
Leading from the Large Settlements between it & the Lake on the west; on 
this Road the inhabitants will work with Cheerfulness So many being accome- 
dated by it So farr the Private .. . interest of this Country is Concerned in the 
Devision between the Two Roads but the main & Leading Enducement offered 
the Public is that this Present Road measuring 14 miles or Say 13% when 
Straightned the inhabitants will Engage to make 5 miles Compleat on the End 
next Erie & 244 on the End next Waterford this will Leave Little more than 
Six miles of the Road to make; our interest Loudly Calls for the work been 
Don on the Present Road as it would advantage us from the first Stroke, but if 
it Did not apear Clear that the Country at Large was bennifitted, I would be 
Silent on the matter We had not time to taulk on this or harly any other Sub- 
ject When you were up—& I have as Little now—but from these Scattered 
Ideas you Can Correct Something that may Perhaps through Some Light on 
the Subject if You find they are not Needed for the Present Road I will 
Start next week tothe Drawing Yours with affection 

Davip M°Nair 
Col" D M‘Nair 
[/” margin:]| there is no order of Court for the Dug Road therefore Perhaps 
the Present will be Established 
[On reverse:]| if the Boats is not Started Bring Six Large Bells. 


Numerous items among the McNair Papers furnish mute evidence of 
the financial difficulties of the McNair brothers as the years went on. The 
land market remained at a low ebb and other financial ventures similarly 
failed to be profitable. Dunning McNair was unable to satisfy his credi- 
tors, largely because he could not collect from those owing money to him; 
complete financial failure overcame him shortly before his death in 1825. 
David lived on in Erie County for a number of years without greatly 


improving his financial status. 

















THE ANTIMASONIC MOVEMENT IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA' 


J. CUTLER ANDREWS 


N HIs last annual report directed to the board of overseers and to Har- 
Fale alumni, President James Bryant Conant of Harvard University 
included a recommendation that gave utterance to a tacit conviction 
that has been growing for some time in the minds of scholars every- 
where. He stressed the need for a number of teachers on the univer- 
sity faculty, who would be, so to speak, ministers without portfolio, 
whose duty it should be to attempt to link together the steadily diverg- 
ing fields of specialized investigation. Most historians will sympathize 
with that recommendation. It is becoming increasingly difficult to keep 
in touch with our respected colleagues, the European historians, to say 
nothing of the economists, the sociologists, the anthropologists, and the 
biologists, who are all skirmishing away along some distant sector of the 
battle line. Yet the historian vitally needs the assistance that these fel- 
low workers in the field of learning can give; he would, for example, 
willingly join hands with the psychologist, who at a moment’s notice can 
interpret complexes and inhibitions, hopes and fears, reactions to com- 
plex stimuli, and refusals to react. It would be interesting and profit- 
able to hear a psychologist’s report on the Antimasonic movement. Cer- 
tainly he would be better qualified than a mere historian to explain why, 
more than a hundred years ago, Antimasonic agitation swept like wild- 
fire over the rural districts of New York and Pennsylvania, fed by ru- 
mors that had no radio orators or chain newspapers to spread them far 
and wide. 


1 Read at the joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association and the annual 
history conference sponsored by the history department and the extension division of the 
University of Pittsburgh on April 19, 1935. The author is an instructor in history in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Ed. 
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The Antimasonic agitation is not, however, a unique phenomenon in 
American history. The witchcraft delusion of the seventeenth century in 
Salem, Massachusetts, is an early instance of a similar phobia seizing upon 
the minds of a generation and causing it to behave in a manner that ex- 
cites only ridicule in the present day. In more recent times, large num- 
bers of respectable persons have been stampeded into joining movements 
to track down and persecute foreigners, negroes, Roman Catholics, and 
other minorities in sections where popular prejudice exists. 

There were evidences in early America of a popular suspicion of se- 
cret societies that was grounded in the equalitarian beliefs common at the 
time. George Washington and his fellow officers of the American Revo- 
lutionary army were dourly regarded by some for their membership in 
the exclusive Society of the Cincinnati. Rank, titles, and secret affilia- 
tions came in for their share of denunciation even on the part of the con- 
servative membership of the Constitutional Convention. Doubtless too 
there was an American audience for a libelous volume published in Eng- 
land during the year 1798 for the purpose of exposing the secret cere- 
monies and oaths of the order of Freemasons.* Nevertheless the Masonic 
order achieved a foothold in western Pennsylvania at an early date. 
The rites were practiced in the region as early as 1759, and at the very 
close of the year 1785 the first regular lodge west of the mountains, No. 
45, began to function at Pittsburgh. 

Not until the new century was well under way did the local Masonic 
order experience pressure from the levelers of that day. Just before the 
end of the year 1820 the first of the Antimasonic volleys in the region 
was delivered. Interestingly enough, the occasion was that of the meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian Synod at Pittsburgh, and the attack took the 
form of a report by a committee of the synod. The report proclaimed it 
a duty of the synod to warn and admonish the professors of religion with 
whom its members were especially connected against becoming mem- 
bers of Freemason lodges or, if already members, against continuing to 
attend their meetings. It went on to state: 


At how vast a risk does any one, and especially an unguarded youth, enter 
an association “embracing with equal affection the Pagan, the Turk, and the 


2 See Thomas F. Woodley, Thaddeus Stevens, 49 (Harrisburg, 1934). 
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Christian!” How humiliating and disgusting must it be to persons of intelli- 
gence and taste to mingle in the close intimacy of brotherhood with those 
whose society they would spurn on all ordinary occasions? . 

We also consider masonry, in excluding from its rites, its confidence, and 
privileges, all females, as insulting to the dignity and hostile to the comfort of 
the most amiable of our species: woman was destined by our benevolent Cre- 
ator to be the affectionate friend, the counsellor, and most intimate confidant 
of man. It is believed then, that a man of a generous and affectionate heart will 
hesitate before entering an institution which would forbid him to intrust to 
the wife of his bosom, secret communications imparted to the most worthless 
of his own sex; and which would alienate from her and her children their com- 
mon property, without the privilege of their being permitted to know for what 
purpose or what object.3 

The synod failed to adopt the report and the accompanying resolu- 
tions, but their content was noised abroad. Letters pro and con appeared 
in the local newspapers, and one of the New York journals gave vent to 
an editorial criticizing the report. Moreover, the three lodges in Pitts- 
burgh published in the Pittsburgh Gazette of January 29, 1821, a long 
protest, asserting the respect of all good Masons for the gospel and de- 
nying that their oaths enjoined anything at variance with the duties of 
Christian and citizen. The excitement was short lived. Further contro- 
versy ceased, and there seemed little reason to believe that the mooted 
report would be snatched up and reprinted a decade thence as one of the 
principal documents of an Antimasonic fury. 

From the foregoing it will be easily understood that there was abun- 
dant latent hostility to the Masonic order in the land when the Morgan 
incident occurred in western New York in September, 1826. William 
Morgan, whose fate excited nearly as much curiosity as did the circum- 
stances of a famous kidnaping of recent date, was a citizen of Batavia, 
New York. In the course of the summer of 1826 he announced his in- 
tention of publishing the secrets of the first three degrees of Freema- 
sonry. Not long afterwards he suddenly disappeared. The story was 
spread about that he had been spirited away by several members of the 
Batavia lodge, taken to Niagara Falls, and there cast into the foaming 
torrents with weights attached to his body. The Masons laughed at the 


3 Alfred Creigh, Masonry and Anti-Masonry, 294 (Philadelphia, 1854). The report 
is also reprinted in the Pennsylvania Democrat (Uniontown), December 6, 1830. 
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story. They suggested that Morgan had absconded with funds placed 
in his hands by his financial backers. Nevertheless the accused parties 
were held for trial in the New York state courts, and some minor sen- 
tences were allotted to them. The murder charge went unproven ex- 
cept in the minds of a number of that potent jury, the general public. 
It was easy to believe that the unhappy Morgan had become the vic- 
tim of the Masons whom he was about to expose. It was said that a 
body had been found in an advanced state of decomposition and had been 
partially identified as that of Morgan. Thurlow Weed, a rising young 
New York state politician, who saw the possibilities of employing the 
agitation as a political vehicle, is said to have remarked grimly to one of 
his skeptical-minded friends, “Well, it’s a good enough Morgan for our 
purposes.””# 

The way had been paved for Antimasonic agitation around Pittsburgh 
by a criminal case that had been on the docket for several years past. In 
1818 a certain Joseph Pluymart had collaborated with a Daniel Em- 
mons in carrying out the first bank robbery in Pittsburgh, that of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank. Four times he was arrested for the crime, 
and four times he broke jail. While at large he was pardoned by action 
of Governor Andrew Shulze, who had received a large number of pe- 
titions in behalf of Pluymart from prominent citizens of New York City, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Columbus. The word was passed around 
that both Shulze and Pluymart were Masons and that Masonic influ- 
ence had been at work to liberate Pluymart. It was even said that crim- 
inals in the dock had been seen to give the signal of distress to Masons in 
the jury box and on the bench. 

Naturally the rank and file of the Masons viewed the rising cloud of 
suspicion with alarm. To offset the bad impressions that were being cir- 
culated, they sought somewhat belatedly to justify themselves. Lodge 


4 Charles McCarthy, The Antimasonic Party: A Study of Political Antimasonry in the 
United States, 1827-1840, 371 (American Historical Association, Report, 1902, vol. I— 


Washington, 1903); Woodley, Stevens, 50; George P. Donehoo, ed., Pennsylvania: A 
History, 3: 1363 (New York, 1926). 

5 John N. Boucher, ed., A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and Her People, 1: 392 
(New York, 1908); Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
767 (Chicago, 1898). 
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No. 164 at Washington, Pennsylvania, prepared an “appeal to the pub- 
lic,” dated March 25, 1830, which read in part: 


In the present state of political excitement, when great and unexampled 
efforts are making to destroy the character and circumscribe the rights of free- 
masons, there needs, we trust, no apology for an obtrusion of ourselves upon the 
attention of the public... . 

We have no intention of entering the arena of newspaper discussion. We 
shall not attempt a refutation of the “thousand and one” falsehoods and ab- 
surdities alleged against us. We shall not enter the lists against assertions and 
arguments which denounce Franklin and La Fayette, Warren, Green, ay, and 
Washington, the Father of his Country, with a host of other revolutionary 
worthies, as the leaders, associates, and abettors of a band of murderers and 
enemies of civil liberty. We have no hope of convincing or converting any 
who, on finding, as masons, that the institution could not be prostituted to 
political schemes and personal interests, have, in the hope of thirty pieces of 
silver, renounced masonry; nor of those who have taken counsel of their fears 
for the abandonment of their honor. We appeal not to those who are engaged 
in a crusade against us, as a mere political venture; nor to those whose interest 
it is for any other reason to assail us. But we address honest seekers after truth, 
and we address them in the words of soberness and truth.® 


This appeal was duly signed and distributed throughout Washington 
and the adjoining counties but with negligible effect. The Masons had to 
bear up under repeated snubs and threats. When in the summer of 1832 
the Pittsburgh lodges wished to celebrate the anniversary of the dedication 
of the order to John the Baptist, they were refused permission to hold 
their ceremonies in the Methodist Church, the Methodist Reformed 
Church, the Union Church, the Reformed Baptist Church, and the 
First Presbyterian Church.’ 

From such slights and worse the Masons of western Pennsylvania suf- 
fered in common with their brethren elsewhere. They were forced to 
become exceedingly circumspect with regard to every word and action, 
for they were under constant surveillance. From printing press and pul- 
pit denunciations poured forth. Even the stage took part with burlesque 
performances of the ritual. Petitions for initiation became fewer, and 
many withdrew from membership altogether. About 1830 the lodges 


began to disband, and by 1838 over seventy warrants for lodges in Penn- 
6 Creigh, Masonry and Anti-Masonry, 80. 
7 Statesman (Pittsburgh), June 27, 1832. 
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sylvania had been vacated, leaving only forty-six functioning in the en- 
tire state. Lodge No. 45 was the only one of the Masonic bodies in Pitts- 
burgh to withstand the storm. Both Milnor Lodge No. 165 and Hamil- 
ton Lodge No. 173 at Lawrenceville gave way and apparently termi- 
nated their own existence about 1835. Needless to say their sister lodge 
was subjected to great strain. Nonpayment of dues became an acute 
problem, and in 1834 the height of the crisis was reached. A special 
meeting of Lodge No. 45 was held on June 17 of that year to consider 
a memorial from a number of Pittsburgh Masons advising the lodges of 
the city and county to resign their charters for the good of Masonry. 
After some debate, the members of the lodge voted down the proposal 
and elected to continue the struggle.* 

From one standpoint, the Antimasonic movement was something of 
a crusade. As such, it had a broad appeal in western Pennsylvania, where 
there were numerous German sects committed firmly to tenets for- 
bidding oaths and where dwelt the Scotch-Irish, who have sometimes 
been called the Puritans of Pennsylvania. Details of the Morgan trials 
found their way into the newspapers of western Pennsylvania, and dur- 
ing the year 1828 Thurlow Weed’s Anti-Masonic Enquirer from New 
York state began to pick up considerable circulation in Allegheny County 
and elsewhere in the region.? 

Andrew Jackson’s political following and local politicians opposed to 
him alike wondered if they might not make capital out of the agit«tion. 
Jackson’s triumph was largely explained by his appeals to the democratic 
prejudices of the frontier. Might not his own weapons be used against 
him? The first Antimasonic newspaper in the state, the Amtimasonic 
Herald, was established at New Holland in Lancaster County in June, 
1828, although there had been an attempt to establish a similar news- 
paper in the western half of the state a year before.'® Not until 1829 did 

8 Woodley, Stevens, 63; Frederick C. Rommel, History of Lodge No. 45, F. @ A. M, 
1785-1910, 130-141 (Pittsburgh, 1912). Most of the criticisms were not so good-humored 


as that of the newspaper editor who said, “Matrimony is like Masonry—no one knows 


the secret until he is initiated. It is like an eel trap, very easy to get into but plaguey hard 


to get out of.” Western Press (Mercer, Pa.), April 14, 1838. 
9 Thurlow Weed, Autobiography, 1: 310 (New York, 1883). 
10 Woodley, Stevens, 51; McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 429. 
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the Antimasons of the West begin to line up their party presses. The 
Anti-Masonic Examiner appeared in Pittsburgh that year to join hands 
with the neighboring Greensburg Gazette and the Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat at Uniontown. In the course of time the Butler Sentinel, the Indi- 
ana Register, the Mercer County Luminary, the Crawford [County] 
Messenger, and the Erie Gazette became redoubtable allies. Within Pitts- 
burgh, the largest city of the district, the Times and the Gazette became 
the mouthpieces of the Antimasonic party in active conflict with the 
Statesman, an anti-Jackson paper, whose editor, John B. Butler, was 
an active Mason. 

The local Antimasons took no significant part in the election of 1828, 
but the next year they precipitated themselves with a will into partisan 
conflict. Delegates from Somerset, Erie, Westmoreland, and Indiana 
counties attended the state convention that assembled at Harrisburg on 
June 27, and Dr. Robert Mitchell of Indiana County was named presi- 
dent of the convention. Joseph Ritner of Washington County was 
chosen as candidate for governor, plans were made to send delegates to 
the national convention that was being roundly discussed, and an address 
was prepared for popular consumption. The fall election involved a keen 
contest. Ritner was defeated by his Democratic opponent, George Wolf, 
but discerning political observers noted that he had carried Bedford, 
Cambria, Crawford, Erie, Huntingdon, Indiana, Mercer, Somerset, and 
Washington counties in western Pennsylvania alone and had polled a 
heavy vote in Fayette, Greene, and Westmoreland counties." 

In the Pittsburgh district the contest for Congress was peculiarly in- 
teresting. After the regular election was over, the resignation of William 
Wilkins, the congressman for the district, necessitated a special election. 
The Antimasons of Allegheny County met in convention at Pittsburgh 
on November 21, 1829, to choose a nominee for the vacancy. This 
group was the core of the new party at Pittsburgh. The nomination was 
first offered to the distinguished Henry Baldwin, but he refused on the 
score that the party’s course was a rigid proscription of an organization 
that for ages had survived the enmity of inquisitions and tyrants. The 


1I Anti-Masonic State Convention of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1829, Proceedings, 9-29 
(Lancaster, 1829); McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 432. 
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Antimasons then turned to Harmar Denny, son of the first mayor of 
Pittsburgh, and were successful in inducing him to be their candidate. 
After the custom of the times, the new party made use of considerable 
campaign literature. One broadside declared fiercely that the murder of 
Morgan was clearly demonstrated to be the work of a society that 
claimed its origin from Solomon and John. Furthermore, it was stated 
that of the six thousand taxable citizens of Allegheny County, there were 
no more than five hundred Freemasons, yet the Masons held nineteen 
of the twenty-six local offices. This last charge stung the Masons into 
angry denials, and the Statesman went so far as to publish a list of public 
officers elected and appointed in Allegheny County since 1810 show- 
ing that 92 of them were Masons and 303 non-Masons."* Even more 
exciting was another document that came out during the campaign, con- 
taining what was alleged to be the complete oath of Royal Arch Ma- 
sonry and italicizing the part pledging secrecy in behalf of a fellow mem- 
ber under all charges, even of murder and of treason. From this the con- 
clusion was drawn: 

Murder accordingly, has been kept secret under the obligations of this im- 
pious oath, and the murderers unpunished. Treason too might have been kept 
secret, had Paulding, Williams, and Van Wirt been Royal Arch Masons— 
AnprE would have escaped, ARNoLD succeeded, and our liberties betrayed. 
Toleration could stand it no longer; then, and not till then, were the people 
roused. The excitement which followed, was as honourable to freemen, as the 


contrary spirit of apathy and submission would have been worthy of slaves. 
They sneer at this “angry storm” of Antimasonry- ! 





be it a storm! it will purify 
the air—and if it do shake to its foundations the ancient temple of Masonry, 
let our fellow citizens come out from its mouldering vaults, its tottering Royal 
Arches! 3 


Denny was successful in the election that followed. He carried the county 
by 621 votes and the district made up of Allegheny, Beaver, Butler, and 
Armstrong counties by 1,198 votes.'* Thus began the distinguished con- 
gressional career of one who was probably the ablest political figure in 
the ranks of the Antimasonic party in western Pennsylvania. 

In the elections of 1830 and 1831 the Antimasons lost ground. Yet 


12 Anti-Masonic Convention, Allegheny County, 1829, Proceedings, in the Denny- 
O’Hara Papers (Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania); Wilson, History of Pitts- 
burgh, 769; Statesman, July 21, 1830. 13 Handbill, in Denny-O’Hara Papers. 

14 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 22, 25, 1829. 
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they were hopeful of taking advantage of the division of their enemies to 
elect a president in 1832. Delegates from six western Pennsylvania 
counties, Harmar Denny among them, were present at the national con- 
vention of the party (the first national nominating party convention in 
American history, it is said) at Baltimore in September, 1831. Most of 
the prominent men of the day were Masons, and the Antimasons had dif- 
ficulty in finding candidates. In the end they made the supreme blunder 
of nominating for the presidency William Wirt, who was himself a 
Mason. Amos Ellmaker, a lawyer from Lancaster, was the party’s candi- 
date for vice president. In the October election of 1832 the Antimasons 
mustered enough strength in western Pennsylvania to carry nine coun- 
ties, Allegheny County among them. But their hopes of carrying the state 
for Wirt were rudely disappointed. In vain did Neville B. Craig, the edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Gazette, urge the voters to reject Jackson, the 
enemy of the tariff, the foe of internal improvements, and the would-be 
assassin of the United States Bank. Erie and Beaver were the only coun- 
ties west of the mountains carried by the coalition of Antimasons and 
National Republicans, and the state entered the Jackson column by a 
majority of 24,267 votes. Temporarily, the cause of the Antimasonic 
party in western Pennsylvania was eclipsed, and when in the spring of 
1834 a new anti-administration party, the Whig party, entered the field, 
the position of the Antimasonic party became more critical. By its enemies 
it was styled derisively the ““Anti-Goat party.”*5 

In 1835 it seemed that at last the opportunity of the Antimasons had 
come. Internal dissensions crept into the party organization of the Demo- 
crats that year and brought about the nomination of two candidates, 
George Wolf representing the Jackson men and Henry Muhlenberg 
the Van Burenites. With enthusiasm the Antimasons united behind their 
candidate, Ritner, the more so as the Whigs were induced to codperate 
with them. Thaddeus Stevens, the party whip in the state legislature, 
was prevailed upon to go to Pittsburgh to address a large mass meeting 
of the Antimasons called together for a Fourth of July celebration. The 


15 Niles? Weekly Register, 41:173 (October 29, 1831); Pittsburgh Gazette, October 
12, 1832; McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 452; Samuel R. Gammon, The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1832, 170 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
vol. 40, no. 1—Baltimore, 1922); Wilson, History of Pittsburgh, 774. 
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Gazette enthusiastically hailed him the “Lion of the Day.”*® But elec- 
tion day was more truly his for Ritner won the three-cornered contest 
handily, and Stevens entered into the position of prime minister. Ritner 
majorities were secured in fourteen counties of western Pennsylvania, 
constituting practically an unbroken tier from Erie to Bedford. To- 
gether with the Whigs, the Antimasons were in control of the lower 
house of the state legislature, and although they had only a minority in 
the senate, they could control both houses on a joint vote.*’ 

Ever since his entrance into the lower house of the legislature, Stevens 
had spared no effort to smoke the Masons out. He was indefatigable in 
his efforts to introduce legislation to prevent Masons from taking part 
in court proceedings and even to outlaw the institution of Freemasonry 
itself. So it was that as soon as the legislature convened on December 1, 
1835, he moved with lightning speed to introduce a bill calling for the 
suppression of societies bound together by secret and unlawful oaths. 
Straightway he was made chairman of a committee to report the bill. 
Now at last he had the requisite power to take up the petitions for an in- 
vestigation of the evils of Freemasonry that had been pouring in upon 
the legislature for many months. One dated for the year 1834 and bear- 
ing the signatures of twenty-seven citizens of Pittsburgh recited the anx- 
iety of the signers on account of the multiplication of secret societies in 
the community and expressed the opinion that the evil was of such mag- 
nitude as to call for the interposition of the legislature.'* Most of the pe- 
titions from the western half of the state came from Allegheny County 
although a considerable number were issued from Somerset and Indiana 
counties as well. 

On January 11, 1836, the investigating committee began to take tes- 
timony. The Masonic papers sent up a chant about the Star Chamber 
proceedings and branded Thaddeus Stevens with the titles of Inquisitor 
General and the archpriest of Antimasonry. Craig of the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette replied in that paper on January 19, “We trust that he will per- 
severe in the investigation, until its charity and excellence are univer- 
sally known, or till its rottenness stinks in the nostrils of the whole 
people.” On January 26 Craig pointed out: 


16 Pittsburgh Gazette, July 24, 1835. 17 McCarthy, Antimasonic Party, 470. 
18 Woodley, Stevens, 76; Rommel, History of Lodge No. 45, 141. 
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It is now more than nine years since William Morgan, a citizen of these 

United States, was taken from his house by an infamous Masonic stratagem, 
imprisoned in a common jail, taken again from thence, and conveyed more 
than one hundred miles through a populous country, lodged in a gloomy dun- 
geon for several days, denied intercourse with any person but the cut-throat 
Masons who held the keys of his prison, denied the use of a bible, and after 
five days of terror and despair, in fulfillment of Masonic obligations, and ac- 
cording to Masonic rule, cooly, deliberately, masonically murdered. 
At first the investigation proceeded smoothly. The first witnesses ex- 
amined were voluntary witnesses, and they answered readily questions 
put to them concerning their membership in the order and the authentic- 
ity of the various exposés of Masonry, and more specifically as to whether 
or not wine was administered out of a human skull to the candidate for 
the Knight Templar’s degree. Among these first witnesses were Andrew 
W. Foster, Jr., and Joseph McClelland of Pittsburgh, both of whom 
were held up to public scorn for their faithlessness and treachery by the 
Pittsburgh Statesman. McClelland, when called upon to testify, readily 
admitted that the forthcoming publication of Morgan’s book had in his 
hearing been discussed at a meeting of Lodge No. 45 of Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the summer of 1826. Foster told what he knew about the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows." 

When it came time however for the Masonic witnesses to be sub- 
poenaed, there was another story. From former Governor Wolf down, 
a score all told, the witnesses refused to be sworn to give testimony. Two 
of the number were from western Pennsylvania, Ephraim Pentland 
and Robert Christy, both of Pittsburgh. After their return they pub- 
lished a long explanation of their conduct, which was printed by John 
B. Butler at the Statesman office and generally circulated. In their apol- 
ogy the two witnesses explained that the powers claimed by the commit- 
tee were judicial powers, which under the constitution of Pennsylvania 
could only be exercised by the judicial department of the government. 
They were willing, they said, to go instead before a court of competent 
jurisdiction and testify. Try as he might, Stevens could not whip the 
legislature into compelling the refractory witnesses to answer the ques- 
tions. One legislator was even in favor of apologizing to the prisoners at 


19 Pennsylvania House of Representatives, Testimony Taken by the Committee... to 
Investigate the Evils of Free Masonry, 1-4, 25 (Harrisburg, 1836); Statesman, January 
20, 1836. 
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the bar. At length the prisoners were discharged by a vote of fifty to thir- 
teen, and the investigation was at an end.?° 

On that day the life passed out of the Antimasonic movement in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Antimasons were unable to agree 
upon a candidate for the presidency in 1836 and the paradoxical situa- 
tion of the two Antimasonic journals in Pittsburgh supporting opposite 
candidates was rendered possible. The Gazette endorsed William Henry 
Harrison, the Whig contestant, and the Times endorsed Martin Van 
Buren, the Democratic choice. Either Daniel Webster or John Quincy 
Adams would have been preferred, but there was not general enough 
backing for them. The next year the Antimasons in Allegheny County 
were induced by the Whigs to join a fusion ticket. It was a sign of the 
times. Four years later there was strong sentiment within the county or- 
ganization to abandon the Antimasonic label altogether and steal silently 
over into the ranks of the Whigs. That the step was not taken at that 
time was largely because of the opposition of Craig, the fiery editor of 
the Gazette. 

In the rural districts of western Pennsylvania the Antimasonic spirit 
lingered on for an amazingly long time. In Allegheny County eighty- 
three votes were cast for an Antimasonic ticket as late as 1876.7" With 
the transfer of the Pittsburgh Gazette to Whig ownership, however, the 
Antimasonic movement may be said to have departed for other worlds. 
Its influence was not entirely ephemeral. It must be granted that its cru- 
sade against the Masonic order had only short-lived effects: in the period 
after the Civil War secret societies prospered in western Pennsylvania 
as never before. As a political phenomenon the movement was more 
significant: it is perhaps not too much to say that the Antimasonic party 
broke the solidity of the Democratic phalanx in western Pennsylvania 
and opened a rift through which the columns of the Whig and Republi- 
can parties marched toward the promised land of all politicians. 


20 Ephraim Pentland, An Address to the Citizens of Allegheny County...in reference 
to Free-Masonry, 5-22; Woodley, Stevens, 77-80. A copy of the Pentland pamphlet re- 
cently came into the possession of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

2t Henry R. Mueller, The Whig Party in Pennsylvania, 904 (New York, 1922). 











THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF INDIANA 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA’ 


CORTLANDT W. W. ELKIN 


N DISCUSSING the settlement and development of Indiana County it is 
a to consider the early history of western Pennsylvania, especial- 
ly of Westmoreland County and to some extent of Lycoming County, 
since Indiana County was derived from them. Considerable activity and 
land development had occurred within the present borders of the county 
before it was organized as a separate unit in 1803. While permanent set- 
tlements in the first half of the eighteenth century were few and small, 
there are records of many early temporary settlements and of many trad- 
ers among the Indians who came into or passed through the county on 
their way to and from the West. Even earlier, however, most of the 
Delaware and Shawnee Indians had crossed the Blue Mountains and set- 
tled along the branches of the Susquehanna River, and about 1724 the 
greater part of them had crossed the Allegheny Mountains and settled on 
the Allegheny River, many of them at Kittanning. This migration had a 
far-reaching influence on the development of the new continent and 
especially of the Allegheny Valley; after the Indians came the traders, 
white pioneers who prepared the way not only for the commercial devel- 
opment of the province, but also for the French and Indian War, for 
the contest between the French and the English for the territory, and 
for the claims of Pennsylvania against Virginia for this land—a series of 
events culminating in the Revolutionary War and the formation of the 
new republic. 

As has been pointed out by Dr. George P. Donehoo, Pennsylvania 


t Read on July 13 at Indiana, Pennsylvania, in connection with the fourth annual his- 
torical tour sponsored by the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh. The author, a Pittsburgh physician, was born in 


Indiana County and is familiar with the region of which he writes. Ed. 
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was the gateway in the eighteenth century to the Ohio Valley and the 
West.? The first lines of travel in this region were Indian paths, of which 
there were three main ones across Pennsylvania to the Allegheny Valley. 
The Shamokin Path, the northernmost and the oldest of the three, passed 
along the West Branch of the Susquehanna, up the Bald Eagle Creek 
Valley, along the north side of Marsh Creek in Clearfield County, over 
Indian Grove Hill near Snow Shoe, across Moshannon Creek, struck the 
West Branch again at Chinklacamoose,} the present town of Clearfield, 
passed up the Susquehanna for a few miles, then up Anderson’s Creek, 
crossed the divide between that stream and the Mahoning Creek, and 
followed down the latter to the Allegheny River. A trail known as the 
Peholand Trail, connecting this route with the Kittanning Path, ran 
from “The Forks,” a few miles west of Cherry Tree, across the Little 
Mahoning Creek near Smicksburg to the junction of the creeks. The 
Shamokin Path then followed down the Allegheny to Kittanning and 
Shannopin’s Town.‘ 

It was over this trail that the greater part of the Delaware tribe passed 
about 1724 in the Indian migration from Shamokin, the present Sun- 
bury, to the Allegheny River and the settlement of Kittanning. It was 
over this trail also that Christian Frederick Post traveled on his return 
from a peace mission to the Ohio Indians in September, 1758, and it was 
this route that was followed in 1772 by Bishop Ettwein with his two 
hundred Christianized Delaware Indians of the Moravian mission. Ett- 
wein described his trip as full of difficulties, such as many fordings of the 
streams, precipitous hills, and annoyances by Ponkis (sand flies) at a 
place called Ponks-uteney, now Punxsutawney; and he gave a detailed 
account of his trip down Mahoning Creek through Jefferson, Indiana, 

2 C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania, 7 (Butler, Pa., ©1927). 


3 Chinklacamoose was apparently only a temporary Delaware village erected during the 
Delaware migration to the Allegheny. It was there in 1755 but not there during Post’s 
visit in 1758, and Colonel Henry Bouquet reported to General John Forbes in 1758 that 
the town was “a chimera, there being no one there.” Charies A. Hanna, The Wilderness 
Trail, 1: 216, 217 (New York and London, 1911). 

4A description of this trail, as well as of the Peholand Trail, which passed from the 
south to the north of Indiana County, is in History of Indiana County, Penn’a, 249 (New- 
ark, Ohio, 1880). Excellent descriptions of the various Indian trails in Pennsylvania are 
in Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1: 182-289. 
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and Armstrong counties and down the Allegheny River. It was over this 
road too that many of the white captives of the Delawares were taken to 
Kittanning, although the part of the Shamokin Path to the Allegheny 
was followed more by the Indians than by the traders and was little used 
by either after 1745. Conrad Weiser, the interpreter and envoy of the 
province to the Indians, in a letter to Governor James Hamilton of April, 
1749, said that this trail was rough, wooded, and yielded poor hunting, 
and in a conference with the Six Nations at Albany on July 3, 1754, he 
made the following statement: “The road to the Ohio is no new road; it 
is an old and frequented road; the Shawnese and Delawares removed 
thither above thirty years ago from Pennsylvania, ever since which that 
road has been travelled by our Traders at their invitation, and always 
with safety, until within these few years, that the French sent armies 
there.”’s 

The middle route of travel from the East through Indiana County 
was the Kittanning or Frankstown Path, also called the Allegheny Path 
and the Main Path. While this path was not so old as the one through 
Clearfield and Punxsutawney, it was more important and became the 
principal route, as the Pennsylvania traders used it extensively to cross the 
mountains. It led along the north side of the Juniata River to Mifflin- 
town and Lewistown, through Black Log to Standing Stone (Hunting- 
don) and Frankstown (near Hollidaysburg), across the Alleghenies via 
Burgoon’s Run Gap, through Cambria County west of Asheville and 
through Carrol, Elder, and Susquehanna townships, to Cherry Tree, In- 
diana County. From there the trail led toward the town of Indiana, then 
toward Shelocta, near where it divided, the northern branch going on to 
Kittanning (U.S. Route 422), and the southern branch going to the 
Kiskiminetas River. The route of the path through Indiana County is 
given in detail in reports of trips to Logstown by Conrad Weiser in 1748 
and by John Harris in 1753. Harris spoke of the head of the Susque- 
hanna, probably meaning the head of canoe navigation near Cherry 
Tree. The trail apparently passed between Beringer and Cookport, near 
where it forked; one branch passed northwestward across the Mahoning 
Creek to Venango, and the other branch passed southward through the 


5 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1: 182, 183, 214-216. 
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site of the old Caldwell farm, where Colonel Armstrong’s army en- 
camped the night of September 5, 1756, on its way to Kittanning. 
This was probably the place, frequently mentioned, where the Indians 
“plucked” the hair of their prisoners before going on to the Kiskiminetas. 
The path then led on close to the present sites of Diamondsville and 
Greenville and to Peter Shaver’s Sleeping Place, about half a mile above 
the mouth of the present Ramsey’s Run. From there the trail passed by 
“Shaffer’s” or “Shaver’s” (later called McElhaney’s) Spring, within the 
present town of Indiana, thence northwestward to land surveyed in 
1785 for William Armstrong, described as on Crooked Creek and as 
including “the crossings of the Kiskaminates and Kittanning paths.” 
Crooked Creek may have been the “Eighteen Mile Run” mentioned by 
Harris and the traders. A mile or two south of Shelocta was the forks or 
parting of the roads; from there one path led over the present site of 
Shelocta, passing an old Indian field, thence near the forks of Plum 
Creek and Crooked Creek, on to the south of Blanket Hill in Armstrong 
County, and thence to Kittanning. The Indian field near Shelocta was the 
site of an earlier Indian town called Tohogases Cabbins (at the mouth of 
Plum Creek, according to Nicholas Scull’s map of 1770), which was de- 
scribed in George Campbell’s application for a tract of land on Plum 
Creek, dated April 3, 1769, as ““Jaems Litart’s Town, an Indian.” This 
was one of James Le Tort’s early trading stations, established in the Alle- 
gheny region between 1730 and 1740.° 

The southern branch of the Kittanning Path led from the forks, along 
the ridge between South Bend and West Lebanon to “Ten Mile Creek,” 
a place probably identical with the “Round Hole” mentioned by Weiser 
on his return from Logstown, and near a place called Boiling Spring, 
now Spring Church, on state Route 56. The Kiskiminetas Trail crossed 
the river of that name at Kiskiminetas Old Town, opposite the mouth 
of Carnahan’s Run, and also at Warren’s Sleeping Place (now Apollo). 
Kiskiminetas Old ‘Town was a name applied to one of several In- 
dian villages mentioned by Le Tort and Jonas Davenport in a report to 


6 The material in this paragraph is based on the account in History of Indiana County, 
132, 249 (1880). The road here described is not to be confused with the Frankstown 
road surveyed in 1787 to connect navigable waters of the Frankstown branch of the 
Juniata with the Conemaugh. 
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Governor Patrick Gordon on October 29, 1731. Another Indian village 
was Black Legs Town at the mouth of Black Legs Creek, near Salts- 
burg. The trail continued on across country to Chartier’s Old Town on 
the Allegheny, the present site of Tarentum, and thence to Shannopin’s 
Town and Logstown.’ 

For many years the Kittanning Path was the chief route of travel to 
the Allegheny from the East. It was the route selected by Colonel Arm- 
strong on his march against the Delaware Indians at Kittanning in 1756. 
Apparently he was not given complete and correct information by his 
scout, for he suffered greater losses than seemed necessary. But his was 
the first successful attempt to assail the Indians in their own town and it 
was a severe blow to them. There were several members of this expedi- 
tion who received military experience in preparation for the Revolu- 
tionary War. Among them was Captain Hugh Mercer, later one of 
Washington’s most capable generals. By the results of this expedition 
Colonel Armstrong was partially recompensed for the death of his broth- 
er, Lieutenant Edward Armstrong, at the hands of the Shawnee under 
Captain Jacobs when they raided Fort Granville in July, 1756, and car- 
ried off their prisoners over the trail to Kittanning.® 

The third route across the mountains was the Raystown Path. It later 
became the most traveled and the most important in the settlement of 
Indiana County. This trail left the Frankstown Path at Black Log, ran 
through Huntingdon County near Three Springs, through Fulton 
County past Breezewood, through Bedford County to Raystown (Bed- 
ford), passed east of Schellsburg to Buckstown and just east of Stoyes- 
town to Loyalhanning (Ligonier), and on to the parting of the roads, 
where one branch went to Shannopin’s Town, the other to Kiskiminetas 
Old Town. From the forks the course westward is uncertain but fol- 
lowed in general the course of the Forbes Road.? 

In the eighteenth century many traders used these three main paths on 


5 


their way to the “Allegheny,” as the region of the Kiskiminetas, Cone- 


maugh, and Allegheny valleys was designated. Conrad Weiser is fre- 
7 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1: 247-270. 
8 Armstrong’s report of the expedition is in History of Indiana County, 80-83 (1880). 


9A description of the course of the Forbes Road is in C. Hale Sipe, Fort Ligonier and 
Its Times, 39 (Harrisburg, 1932). 
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quently referred to as one of the very first white men on the soil of Indi- 
ana County. In 1748 he was sent by the governor, with George Croghan 
as guide and William Franklin as a member of the party, on a mission to 
Logstown to learn as much as possible about the Indians in that locality 
and to use his friendly relations with them in behalf of the province. But 
there is evidence to show that before this time traders had passed over one 
of the trails. Arnout Viele and other Dutch travelers in exploring the 
land between the Susquehanna and the Ohio about 1693 may well have 
touched the territory that is now Indiana County. Other traders in the 
vicinity were Edmund Cartlidge, Jonas Davenport, Henry Bailey, and 
James Le Tort as early as 1727; Peter Chartier, a half-breed, from 
1730 to 1734; and George Miranda from 1736 to 1740. Among 
later traders, travelers, missionaries, interpreters, and noted chiefs were 
Andrew Montour, son of the noted half-breed Madame Montour, who 
rendered valuable service to the government; Killbuck, the Delaware, a 
firm friend of the Americans in the Revolution; White Eyes, a Dela- 
ware captain, who escorted the Moravian, John Heckewelder, to Pitts- 
burgh in 1777; New Comer, who was a close friend of George Croghan 
and of the Moravian bishop, David Zeisberger, and who was instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the Treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1768; Cornstalk, a 
Shawnee chief, who apologized to the Pennsylvania commissioners at 
Lancaster on July 21, 1748, for having been in Peter Chartier’s band of 
deserters to the French in 1744; Logan, a Mingo chief, a friend of the 
whites until his family was deceitfully murdered in 1774; Captain Bull, 
who in 1763 led a band of 135 Delawares from the Ohio Valley into the 
Wyoming Valley, where they committed many atrocities; the great 
Guyasuta; and the friendly old Wipey, a neighbor of George Findley in 
southern Indiana County, whose murder in 1774 provoked a protest to 
John Penn by General Arthur St. Clair. All these passed over one of the 
three trails and in some way left their influence.'° 

Following in the path of the traders came the early settlers. Because of 
frequent Indian ravages and incursions, settlements were made near the 


10 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1: 192-222, 247-289; Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early 
Western Travels, 1748-1846, vol. 1, passim (Cleveland, 1904); Sipe, Indian Chiefs, 


passim; New York Colonial Documents, 9: 377. 
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routes of travel. In some cases land was “taken by the tomahawk,” and 
land grants for military service were common, but it was not until the 
opening of the land office in 1769 that there was extensive development. 
In southern Indiana County, Indian ravages were made so frequently 
that many small forts, blockhouses, and fortified homes were built as ref- 
uges for the settlers. Among these protected places were Fort Moorhead, 
west of Indiana, built at the Moorhead brothers’ settlement in 1774 and 
rebuilt in 1781; Inyard’s Blockhouse, in what is now West Wheatfield 
Township, probably built in 1774; Robinson’s Blockhouse, in the present 
Conemaugh Township, built in 1781; and Thompson’s Blockhouse, 
built in 1790. There were also Peelor’s Blockhouse, in Armstrong 
Township near the old Kittanning Path; Elder’s Blockhouse, in Young 
Township; McCartney’s Blockhouse, in Buffington Township; Alli- 
son’s Fort, on Two Lick Creek near Homer City; and “Old Mc- 
Conaughey’s Fort,” built during the Revolutionary War on Two Lick 
Creek at the mouth of Cherry Run. In addition to these Colonel Archi- 
bald Lochry, on orders from Colonel Daniel Brodhead at Pittsburgh, 
stationed militia in 1780 on a “Commanding Ground” at the forks of 
Black Legs Creek near Saltsburg. Rangers were stationed there until the 
end of the Revolution. Forts Palmer, Wallace, and Gilson, just south of 
the Conemaugh in Westmoreland County, were also used as refuges 
from the Indian raids. In spite of these defenses ravages continued down 
to about 1794, and William Findley says that during the whole period of 
the Revolutionary War and for some time after the county was cruelly 
wasted by perpetual savage depredations."' 

It has been pointed out that Indiana County originally formed a part 
of Westmoreland and Lycoming counties. Before its formation in 1803 
all that portion south of the so-called “purchase line” was included under 
Wheatfield Township, Westmoreland County, from which Armstrong 
Township was formed in 1785. This area was acquired by the Treaty 
of Fort Stanwix between the Six Nations and the proprietors of Penn- 

tI Pennsylvania Indian Forts Commission, Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, passim (Har- 
risburg, 1896); Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12:215; History of Indiana County, 


146-152 (1880). There are twenty-seven small forts listed on the county map in History 
of Indiana County, 7 (1880). 
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sylvania on November 5, 1768. By this agreement Pennsylvania ac- 
quired all the land within the province extending from the New York 
line on the Susquehanna, down that river and up its west branch to 
Cherry Tree, Indiana County, on a straight line called the “purchase 
line” from Cherry Tree to Kittanning, and down the Allegheny and 
Ohio. For ten thousand pounds the province acquired all the present 
counties of southwestern Pennsylvania, including parts of Beaver, Alle- 
gheny, Armstrong, Indiana, Clearfield, and several other counties. The 
second Fort Stanwix treaty, held in October, 1784, between the Six Na- 
tions and the thirteen colonies, transferred by purchase that part of Penn- 
sylvania northwest of the purchase line of the treaty of 1768. This in- 
cluded the northern part of the present Indiana County, which remained 
a part of Lycoming County until 1803. Although the second treaty at 
Fort Stanwix extinguished the claim of the Six Nations to western Penn- 
sylvania, the Wyandot, Delawares, and other western tribes claimed the 
territory; the state commissioners therefore met these Indians at Fort 
McIntosh in Beaver County on January 21, 1785, where the land was 
bought from them for two thousand dollars. Five thousand dollars had 
been paid the Six Nations for the same territory the year before."* 
Although the Penns lost their title to the original grant from the 
Crown by the Divesting Act of November 27, 1779, titles to land 
granted by the Penns before July 4, 1776, were declared valid. On 
April 3, 1769,\the land office was opened to settlers. Robert Morris, 
financier of the Revolution, purchased as many as ninety thousand acres 
in western Pennsylvania in the name of men who had served in the Con- 
tinental army. Many of the prominent figures in colonial history, such as 
the Penns, Washington, Franklin, and most of the colonial governors, 
were engaged in land and merchandise trading operations at about this 
time, and their activities were no small factor in establishing the British 
claims to the Ohio country and in uniting and expanding the colonies. 
When the land office was well established the Forbes Road became the 
great portal of entry to the new lands being developed along the Cone- 
maugh and in the Kiskiminetas Valley. Gradually the settlers filtered 


12 Sipe, Indian Chiefs, 323, 461. 
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along the northern branches of these streams, reaching the northern part 
of Indiana County only after several years. Among the early permanent 
settlements of the county may be mentioned that at the forks of the 
Conemaugh and Black Lick, where in 1765 George Findley built his 
cabin. He soon had as neighbors William Clark, William Bracken, Mat- 
thew Dill, and the friendly Indian, Wipey, who was later murdered by 
the whites. The Moorheads and James Kelly settled near the present In- 
diana in 1772. On Crooked Creek in the seventies settled James Arm- 
strong, Andrew Sharp, who was killed by the Indians in 1794, the An- 
thonys, Peelors, Altmans, Colemans, Mabons, Neils, Reeds, St. Clairs, 
Suttons, and other families whose names are still prominent in the coun- 
ty. It is quite possible that many other early settlements were made in the 
southern part of the county, since several applications for land grants 
were recorded in 1769. Such applications were made by Joseph Elder, 
deputy surveyor, for land near the Two Licks; by Susannah Knox for 
property on Blacklick Creek adjoining that of Samuel and Joseph 
Dickison; by Jeremiah Warden, Jr., George McConnell, and George 
Brown, also for land on Blacklick Creek; by George Campbell, attor- 
ney, for land on Plum Creek; and by Hugh and Thomas Wilson for 
property on Blacklegs Creek. The northern part of the county, called 
the “Mahoning country,” was settled later than that below the purchase 
line, but at a very early date quite a few families, such as the Bradys, 
Thompsons, Jamesons, and McCalls, had been granted land."3 

In addition to land grants to individuals, many large tracts were 
bought up and sold by companies and speculators. In 1798 Robert Mor- 
ris sold over three million acres in western New York and Pennsylvania 
to the Holland Land Company, an organization that included eleven 
wealthy Amsterdam merchants. In 1792 this same company bought sev- 
eral large tracts in what are now Indiana and Armstrong counties, and 
there are many families in the region who still hold farms purchased from 
this land company. It is interesting to note that in 1805 the present site 
of Indiana was located by the three trustees appointed by the governor to 
select the county seat—William Jack, James Parr, and John Pomroy— 


13 History of Indiana County, 132 (1880). 
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largely in consideration of a gift of 250 acres of land donated by George 
Clymer of Philadelphia, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
a large landholder in the region."* 

Indiana County was created by an act of the legislature passed on 
March 30, 1803; the portion south of the purchase line of 1768 was 
further divided and in turn subdivided into several townships. Mahoning 
Township comprised all that portion of the county north of the purchase 
line; it was formed from Lycoming County in 1803, and from it were 
constructed the present eight townships. White Township was formed in 
1843 from those three miles of each township nearest to Indiana. The 
towns settled earliest were: Saltsburg, in 1769 (laid out in 1816); New- 
port in Blacklick Township, from 1787 to 1790; Armagh, in 1792; and 
Indiana, in 1795 by Conrad Rice. The first term of court in the new 
county was in December, 1806, with John Young officiating as the presi- 
dent judge. 

It is of interest to consider the characteristics of the early traders and 
settlers of Indiana County. The traders who had made temporary habi- 
tats or located trading posts along the chief routes of travel were of varied 
nationalities and of equally varied personalities. Their influence on sub- 
sequent developments was largely commercial and of little importance in 
an educational or religious way. They did serve to transmit certain infor- 
mation between the provincial government at Philadelphia and outposts 
in the Allegheny Valley, and they did keep constantly in the minds of the 
Indians the assumed authority of the English and the French over the 
territory. This was accomplished in spite of the fact that many were mer- 
cenary and selfish and frequently involved the government in difficulties 
by carrying rum to the Indians, trading without license, and robbing and 
even murdering friendly Indians. Their chief contribution, however, was 
in pioneering ways for the first permanent settlers. 

The early settlers in Indiana County were largely English-speaking, 
with the so-called Scotch-Irish predominating and with a few English 
and Welsh scattered among them. The Scotch-Irish came largely direct- 
ly from the north of Ireland, but also to a certain extent from the Cum- 


14 Joshua T. Stewart, comp., History of Indiana County, passim (Chicago, 1913); 
History of Indiana County, 257 (1880). 
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berland Valley. Many settlements were given Irish names such as Ar- 
magh, Derry, and Donegal, to say nothing of numerous less prominent 
places such as the northeastern part of Wheatfield ‘Township, which was 
called Ireland. Many of these Scotch-Irish came in from Ulster in the 
waves of migration from 1710 to 1770 and from the eastern part of the 
state in 1769, when the land office was opened. Many entered the Cone- 
maugh Valley and settled north of it, the most exposed portion of the 
western Pennsylvania frontier at the outbreak of the Revolution. As the 
Scotch-Irish predominated in numbers, they controlled very largely the 
civil and political events for several generations in the region. Largely of 
the Presbyterian faith, they brought with them the Bible, spelling book, 
Latin grammar, and catechism books, and commonly opened schools in 
connection with their churches. The Presbyterian church, in addition to 
numerous private schools, has sponsored many of the early larger schools 
in the county, such as the Indiana Academy, Eldersridge Academy, 
Jacksonville Academy, Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary, Greenville Acad- 
emy, and Saltsburg Academy. But it must not be assumed that the 
Scotch-Irish influence was exclusive. The so-called Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans were preéminent in farming pursuits, and the influence of these 
settlers from the valleys of Blair, Huntingdon, Cumberland, Berks, and 
Chester counties on agriculture is still evident in the county. 

These pioneer settlers of Indiana County were possessed of a determi- 
nation to extend English civilization into a land harassed by savages, 
and under many difficulties they forged their way and provided homes, 
churches, and schools for their families. Space does not permit of a discus- 
sion of their subsequent history nor of the later history of the county. 
Enough has been told, however, to indicate that the part Indiana County 
has played in the development of western Pennsylvania, although not 
spectacular, has been substantial. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


FUGITIVE SLAVES IN INDIANA COUNTY’! 


N THE early decades of the nineteenth century included between 1810 
T ind 1860 there was perhaps no question more hotly discussed by the 
citizens of Indiana County than the rapidly growing problem of human 
slavery. Between 1835 and 1860 those citizens most intense in their de- 
sire to secure the immediate emancipation of the blacks were termed abo- 
litionists. Among the most conspicuous leaders of the abolitionists through- 
out the country were William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Gerrit 
Smith, Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, and James G. Birney. In In- 
diana County a group of abolitionists was led by Dr. Robert Mitchell, 
James Moorhead, William Banks, James Hamilton, Judge Thomas 
White, and many others whose descendants are residents of the county at 
the present time. In some of the northern states these enthusiastic workers 
for human freedom adopted a system for aiding fugitive slaves to escape 
from their masters and to elude the pursuit of those sent out to reclaim 
them. By being furnished shelter and food, good advice and personal aid, 
thousands of runaway slaves were helped across the border to Canada 
beyond the reach of the fugitive slave law. The most favored routes led 
through Ohio and Pennsylvania. The houses along these routes where 
aid was given came to be known as stations of the underground railway ; 
those who directly assisted the escaping fugitives were known as con- 
ductors; those who contributed money and clothing were known as 
“stockholders” in the enterprise. Levi Coffin was usually styled the 
“president” of the concern, and he claimed to have been actively engaged 
in the business during thirty-three years and to have received into his 


I These stories were read at Indiana, Pennsylvania, on July 13, 1935, in connection with 
the fourth annual historical tour under the auspices of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh. The grandparents of 
the author, Mrs. Sarah R. Christy, were among the first settlers in Indiana County, and the 
material for these stories was gathered from pioneer residents, some of whom were partici- 


pants in the events recorded. Ed. 
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house one hundred fugitives annually. Many thousands of runaways 
found their way to Canada over this underground railway in the forty or 
more years of slavery just preceding the Civil War. 

The underground railway entered Pennsylvania by way of Greene 
and Fayette counties. There were several stations on the route to Johns- 
town, Cambria County. Mechanicsburg in Indiana County was the next 
station, and after that Dixonville. From there the trail struck over to 
George Atchison’s in Clearfield County, near Burnside, thence north to 
the home of Jason Kirk, a Quaker in northern Clearfield County, and 
on north over the Grampian Hills into Allegany County, New York. 
Pennsylvania was also entered from the southwest corner, and a trail 
following the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was used. This trail led to 
Blairsville, from there directly north to Indiana, and thence to the Dia- 
mond, a heavily wooded tract of land about nine miles east of Indiana 
on which several cabins had been built by the owner, Dr. Robert Mit- 
chell, to shelter fugitive slaves. This was the route used by the slaves 
whose adventures are recounted in the following narrative: 

One evening in April, 1845, young Bob Mitchell and several compan- 
ions sat on the steps of the old academy then standing on the ground now 
occupied by Memorial Hall, in Indiana. As the boys, none of them yet out 
of his teens, sat there in the gathering dusk talking about their sweet- 
hearts, three figures coming up the Blairsville road approached them. 

One was of medium height, broad-shouldered, and well built. The 
second was small of stature, thin, and wiry. The faces of both were ebony 
black. The third, more than six feet in height, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, straight as an arrow, with a splendid physique and hair as 
straight as that of any man who ever trod the earth, stood a king among 
men. The only mark of negro blood in his veins was the telltale hue of 
the octoroon. With the elegant ease and self-possession of a polished gen- 
tleman, the latter addressed the boys and asked to be directed to the office 
of the editor of the Clarion of Freedom, Mr. James Moorhead. 

Bob Mitchell then hied himself home to tell the news of the arrival of 
three fugitives. His father, Dr. Robert Mitchell, at once sought the 
office of the little antislavery paper. Dr. Mitchell, James Moorhead, 
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James Hamilton, William Banks, and a few others were in hearty sym- 
pathy with the antislavery cause and often met in this office. A confer- 
ence was held and it was decided to let the fugitives remain in the office 
all night and to take them to Dr. Mitchell’s farm, nine miles east of 
town, in the morning. This plan was followed. Dr. Mitchell sent direc- 
tions to his tenant, John Shields, to allow the negroes to occupy a little 
cabin on the premises, to furnish them with bedding, cooking utensils, 
and other necessaries, and to find work for them to do on the farm. The 
men continued to make the cabin their headquarters all summer while 
they worked from day to day for the neighbors on the adjoining farms. 

Anthony Hollingsworth, the small one, secured a job on the farm of 
James Simpson, near Home, and worked there for some time. One day 
while working in a field near the public road, he was surprised and hor- 
rified when a rough hand was placed on his arm. Too well he knew what 
had happened, and all the horrors of the whipping post, the rack, and 
torture crowded before his excited brain with lightning rapidity. Van 
Metre, master of the slaves, with two companions, Cunningham and 
Tilden, had tracked the runaways, and by mere accident had discovered 
Anthony in that place. The party, taking Anthony along, proceeded to 
Indiana and secured accommodations for the night at the Indiana House. 
The hotel was then owned and operated by David Ralston, the sheriff of 
the county and a strong proslavery man. 

The news that one of the runaways had been captured and was locked 
in a room at the Indiana House spread like wildfire over the town. Peo- 
ple gathered in excited groups in the streets. Ominous threats rose above 
the mingled voices of the crowd. Cries of “Down with the man hunter” 
pierced the ear. The whole town poured its populace into Philadelphia 
Street. The crowd was fast becoming a mob, and cries of “Tear the 
house down over his head and set the man free!” were heard. 

The little band of abolition fathers quickly congregated in a secret 
place to confer. They fully realized that unless Anthony could be res- 
cued from his captors all of the fugitives would be taken back to Vir- 
ginia to meet a horrible death. William Banks, a redoubtable old lawyer, 
counseled the protection of the law. On his advice Dr. Mitchell was to 
apply for a writ of habeas corpus, and William Banks was to present the 
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petition and was to raise the point that no evidence had been produced 
to prove that the institution of slavery existed in Virginia. Hence An- 
thony Hollingsworth could not be claimed as the personal property of 
Garrett Van Metre. The time appointed for the hearing of the applica- 
tion for the writ was the following morning. Dr. Mitchell then went 
into the crowd, and, promising them that the negro would be protected 
by law, he succeeded in persuading them to disperse. 

The next morning as Judge Thomas White took his place to hear the 
case, a steady stream of people poured in through the courthouse doors. 
On the bench Judge White sat with the dignity of a Cesar. Within the 
bar on one side were Anthony Hollingsworth, in the custody of the 
sheriff, and Van Metre with his friends. On the other William Banks 
and Dr. Mitchell were well flanked by their co-laborers in the antislavery 
work. William Banks presented the petition and, after his opponent 
had been heard from, raised his point. After carefully going over the case 
the judge granted the petition. Then turning to David Ralston he com- 
manded, “Sheriff, release that man from custody.” Then old Jimmie 
Hamilton cried out, “Shout, the Lord bids you shout, he is saved.” And 
a deafening roar went up from the crowded room, as cheer after cheer 
was given, while men threw their hats in the air and women waved their 
veils and handkerchiefs. 

On the steps of the old courthouse stood the boys, Alex and Dick 
White, Bob Mitchell, and a score of others. As the sheriff appeared with 
Anthony a great shout went up, and the boys grabbed the little fellow 
and carried him over their heads. Young Mitchell mounted his horse, 
Anthony was behind him in a trice, and the negro was soon set down 
at his cabin door. Finding himself foiled by the superior wit and wisdom 
of the judge and lawyers of the Indiana County courts, Van Metre made 
no further attempt at that time to look for his lost property. 

The summer wore on, and a more industrious, well-behaved, happy 
set of laborers than the three colored men could not be found anywhere. 
Jared Harris and Charles Brown were always to be found at the cabin 
at night; and many were the tales they recounted of their old life on the 
Virginia plantation. 

Brown became a general favorite. But nineteen years of age, of a most 
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daring disposition, and possessed of a splendid courage, the fellow seemed 
born of the stuff that conquers worlds. He had belonged to Van Metre, 
but on the eve of his escape he had been sold to a slave dealer named 
Brady for two thousand dollars. His history, here recounted, is one of 
thrilling interest: 

As Brady and Van Metre sat on the veranda of the latter’s handsome 
residence in Virginia, Charlie was called up for inspection. When they 
had counted points of excellence and demerits, his hands and feet were 
tied with rope and he was locked in the smokehouse. With his hands 
tied behind him he rubbed the rope over the blade of an old ax. Then he 
freed his feet. With one great blow of the ax he shattered the door to 
atoms, and then bounded over the mountain side like a hunted stag. 
After hiding in the mountains for several days, he was joined by the two 
friends with whom he traveled to Indiana. 

The kindnesses with which these men met and the drop of liberty 
they tasted during their short stay in Indiana County served to vivify 
the horrors of the slavery they had left. They became imbued with a 
strong desire to return to the plantation to tell their relatives what a glo- 
rious thing this liberty was and to help them to secure it. 

Charles Brown longed to free his old mother. Possessing to an un- 
usual degree native force, daring, and courage, he decided to return to 
the plantation to persuade her to escape. Dr. Mitchell tried to dissuade 
him, showing him plainly the risk to his own life, but to no avail. Ac- 
cordingly, one night in August, after a long discussion on the subject, he 
was entertained as a guest for the night in Dr. Mitchell’s town house 
at Indiana. In the morning, having, as he hoped, disguised his birth and 
condition in a white shirt, standing collar, swallow-tailed coat and stove- 
pipe hat of the doctor’s, he started for Virginia. In two days he had 
cleared Pennsylvania soil and was traveling the turnpike eight miles south 
of Cumberland. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was then in process 
of construction. Brown was challenged by a laborer on the road to show 
his passport. He quickly replied, “I am a free man and need no passport.” 
He was seized and thrown into the Cumberland jail. The confinement 
was torture to him and at the end of two weeks he was forced to give the 
name of his master. 
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Van Metre went to Cumberland and delivered Brown to Brady, who 
took him to his own home, tied his hands, put chains on his feet, and 
locked him in the garret to sleep. For a time he lay where he fell when 
thrust into the garret. Despair at the hopelessness of his condition, re- 
morse over the failure of his attempt to rescue his mother, and a rapidly 
increasing bitter hatred towards his captors swept in quick succession 
through his dizzy brain. He was not, however, of a disposition to suc- 
cumb without an effort. As his eyes became accustomed to the partial 
darkness he began to investigate his quarters with the hope of finding 
some means of escape. By rare chance he found an old file on the floor, 
and he soon filed the chains from his feet. Further investigation produced 
some strips of cotton from old quilting frames. These he tied together, 
fastened them to the window frame in the gable, and let himself down 
to the ground, cutting the flesh on his hands to the bone by being com- 
pelled to hold fast to the string. 

Surprising to say, Brown continued his journey to the plantation. For 
three weeks he went about among the negro cabins, telling of the de- 
lightful place where he had spent the summer and of the sweets of lib- 
erty and urging the slaves to try to secure it. One day while sitting in 
his mother’s cabin pleading with her to trust herself to his care and let 
him make her free, he saw through the open door ten men approaching 
the cabin over the turnpike. Fearing discovery, he jumped through the 
opposite window and, swift as an arrow, shot for the mountain again. 
This time nature favored him but little in his wanderings. He was un- 
armed and could procure no game. He was obliged to live mainly on 
green corn. 

The dews were falling one September evening as Dr. Mitchell and 
young Bob drove slowly home from the farm. Peering through the twi- 
light gloom they beheld the tall attenuated form, the large, shining, 
sunken eyes of a starved man. Charlie Brown had returned. 

The retreat at the cabin was well known to the community about In- 
diana, as no attempt was made to conceal it. The place was, in fact, one 
of the stations of the famous underground railway, over which thou- 
sands of fugitive slaves found their way to Canada and freedom. Upon 


the arrival of two newcomers about the time of Charlie Brown’s return, 
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it is thought that some northern sympathizers became active in securing 
information for the benefit of the deserted slaveholders. At any rate, one 
night during the September court session eight mounted men arrived at 
the Indiana House. At any other time such an occurrence would have 
excited curiosity. But during court week there was such a constant stream 
of people coming to town on horseback that no particular notice was 
taken of it. About midnight, when the town was wrapped in slumber, 
these men, accompanied by the sheriff of the county and two deputies, 
Andy Shank and Bob Flemming, started out the pike in the direction of 
the cabin. As they passed Jimmie Hamilton’s place the old man heard 
them talking and knew they were after the negroes. Stopping on a hill 
above the cabin, the men paused and each cut a stout stick of hickory for 
himself. It was not yet daybreak. The day before, the farmers had cut 
their corn, and Anthony Hollingsworth had come over from Simpson’s 
to spend the night with his friends. There were thus five fugitives in all. 

Hollingsworth, who was a light sleeper, was awakened by a gleam of 
light shining through a crack between the logs. Ere he could rouse the 
others, the door was broken open and the posse of eleven men was in the 
little cabin. The negroes had their knives and pistols on the floor nearby, 
but in the darkness could not find them. Jared Harris, a powerful fel- 
low, threw man after man off his chest and worked his way on his back 
to the door. Then springing out he escaped into the woods and was 
shielded by the dense undergrowth. Anthony Hollingsworth, agile as a 
cat, sprang unnoticed up the ladder into the loft, where he quickly con- 
cealed himself between the clapboards of the loft floor. The two new- 
comers made little resistance, but Charlie Brown, true to his nature, 
fought like a demon. Oaths and curses of the attacking party mingled 
with the shrieks and wails of the slaves. Horrible threats of ve:geance 
were hurled at the negro who now defended himself with the fierceness 
of a lion. Crash of steel and noise of pistol shots sounded above the 
hoarse roar of angry voices. Overpowered at last by the great odds 
against him, Brown was tied on a horse’s back. His feet were bound to- 
gether under the horse and his hands were tied behind his back. As they 
carried him off through the woods he called back, “Tell Dr. Mitchell I 
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have tasted the sweets of liberty and I will never live my life in slavery.” 
Then bursting into a loud wild song, he disappeared among the trees and 
was never heard of more. Anthony and Jared proceeded at once to 
Canada, and for many years were faithful citizens in the town of Wind- 
sor, opposite Detroit. The ambush and the subsequent capture of the three 
fugitive negroes was commemorated in a song that the children of the 
neighborhood used to sing: 

In the clouds of the night when honest men sleep 

They pounced on the poor slaves like wolves on the sheep. 

Assisted by church-going Ralston they say 

Three poor helpless creatures were carried away. 

Shortly after this occurrence suit was brought by Garrett Van Metre 
of Hardy County, Virginia, against Dr. Robert Mitchell of Indiana 
County, Pennsylvania, for harboring a fugitive named Jared Harris, the 
property of Van Metre. The case was tried in the United States circuit 
court at Pittsburgh before Judge Grier. He was a violent proslavery 
man, and his charge to the jury is one of the most remarkable documents 
in the portrayal of bitter personal prejudice on the pages of court history. 
Dr. Mitchell was convicted, and a part of the magnificent pine forest 
in which the slaves had found shelter was sold under the sheriff’s ham- 
mer to defray the expenses of the ten-thousand dollar suit. 

Another fugitive-slave story of Indiana comes from Mr. Samuel 
Jamison, now of Utah, whose father, Mr. J. A. Jamison, was, in 1848, 
the proprietor of a hotel known as the “Eastern Inn.” The old brick 
house, formerly a popular resort for the traveling public, still stands near 
the eastern end of Philadelphia Street, two doors west of Fourth Street, 
on the north side. 

Samuel Jamison was then a young man and numbered among his 
friends the Caldwell boys, whose family resided on the farm, now owned 
by the McHenrys, on the eastern edge of the town. One summer day 
Mr. Caldwell had hired a number of boys from town to help cut his oats 
harvest, which lay on the western side of the hill, facing the town. As 
Sam Jamison passed the barnyard gate, Mr. Caldwell beckoned him to 
a secluded spot and told him in whispers that two fugitives had been dis- 
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covered on the hill about dawn. They had been stowed away in the barn 
for safety during the day. They were sure they were closely pursued. A 
sharp lookout was to be kept for passing strangers and the presence of 
the negroes concealed from the threshers, who were proslavery men. 

Young Jamison’s sympathy and interest were so strongly with the 
fugitives that he could not refrain from visiting a little with them on his 
frequent trips to the barn that day. In telling of their escape, the spirit 
of adventure grew apace in the dusky brethren from the cotton fields, 
and in the afternoon they begged Jamison to take them out into the 
field in the wagon and let them see the novelty of a grain harvest. 

From their hiding place in the uncut grain, the negroes watched the 
rhythmic movement of the mowers with wonder and enjoyment. Grow- 
ing enthusiastic, the men began to bob their heads above the grain all too 
frequently for safety to themselves, and Jamison began to repent that 
he had gratified them. Turning from a rebuke to them for their care- 
lessness, his ear caught the sound of horses’ hoofs on the road at the foot 
of the hill. His heart almost stopped beating as he gazed upon two un- 
familiar forms traveling towards the lane that led to the barn. Could it 
be possible that they were the slave hunters! What in the world should 
he do! Standing there midway between pursuer and pursued, with the 
law against him, and companions around him only too ready to betray 
him, what wonder if his senses seemed to leave him and an eternity of 
emotion seemed crowded into one short moment. But the harvesters 
worked on, not thinking he was more than resting a little. The strangers 
rode leisurely past the lane without the least concern for the harvesters in 
the field. When they were out of sight, Jamison lost no time in’smuggling 
the fugitives back into the barn; but he was a very uneasy young man 
who found his way back to the “Eastern Inn” that evening. 

Towards bedtime, old Mr. Jamison instructed Sam to keep the house 
open for two strangers who had engaged lodging for the night, but had 
not yet returned to claim their room. These gentlemen came in at 
about eleven o’clock. Something about their bearing rather added to 
young Jamison’s already uncomfortable sensations. Carrying the candle, 
he preceded them into their room. No sooner were they all inside the 
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door than one of them turned down the lock. Sam grew very pale, but a 
determined look settled on his face. His intuition told him something was 
coming, and he meant to meet it like a man. 

“In what direction are the negro slave quarters of this place?” in- 
quired one of the strangers. Jamison pointed to the location asked for. 

“Then where does Mrs. McLeash live?” inquired the other. Again 
Jamison gave the desired information. 

“Do you know of any strange darkies being around these places to- 
day?” asked the first. Jamison said he did not. 

“See here young man,” began the leading speaker, “we might tell you 
we are after two runaway darkies and we have reason to believe you 
know where they are. If you will tell us and hand them over to us, 
that roll of bills is yours,” and he placed a sum of several hundred dol- 
lars on the table in the full light of the candle. Sam made no reply. 

“We have been watching the negro quarters since dark but find no 
trace of them,” the man continued. “We know they are not far away. 
Come now, you know where they are. Tell us. The money is yours and 
no one but ourselves need ever know anything about it. Come! One 
good turn deserves another. Now then young man, tell us all about it.” 

White as a sheet, but in tones firm and steady, Jamison replied, “Keep 
your money. I would not touch it. If I knew where the men were I 
would not tell you.” 

“Oh come now, don’t be afraid. No harm would ever come of it,”’ ar- 
gued the second speaker. 

“Just this little bit of confidence between us, and you get the money 
and we get the niggers,” urged the first. 

“T tell you I will have nothing to do with you or your money. Let 
me go,” wrathfully replied the much-tried man. After urging him again, 
the men, feeling sure that had he really known anything of the slaves, 
the great sum they offered would have unsealed his lips, released him. 
Once clear of the room Jamison lingered only long enough to make sure 
his unwelcome guests were fast asleep. Then tearing up the alley he 
struck into the building on the site of the Savings and Trust Com- 
pany. There he encountered James Taylor, whom he knew to be a loyal 
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friend of the black men and to whom he quickly confided his adven- 
ture. Taylor sent him back to the inn to keep watch over the sleeping 
slave hunters, while he proceeded to provide a way of escape for the 
slaves. He secured the assistance of an unidentified man who had assisted 
in many such escapades and was as eager for the undertaking as a hound 
for the hunt. By some chance he learned that the fugitives had been 
removed at dark to Jimmie Hamilton’s barn, there to remain for a much- 
needed rest. The unknown deliverer started for the woods in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the road to Hamilton’s, for the purpose of mislead- 
ing any lurking spies. By this route he arrived at the house of David 
Myers to the north of Indiana. Mr. Myers accompanied the midnight 
traveler through the woods to Hamilton’s, where they aroused the slaves 
and took them back to the Myers’ home. After hiding at this place for 
some days, the runaways were passed beyond harm’s way through the 
aid of the Joneses, the Suters’, and the Ewings, in the northern part of 
the county, and finally reached the longed-for paradise in Canada. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania SarAH R. CuHrRIisty 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Pennsylvania. By WAYLAND FuLLER Dunaway, Ph.D., 
professor of American history, The Pennsylvania State College. 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935. xxiii, 828 p. Illustrations, 
maps. ) 


IN THE somewhat inelegant words of a distinguished historian, authorship 
is a matter of “sweat and blood,” a statement that is certainly true of any schol- 
arly publication. A book so produced is very much a part of the author’s life and 
almost a part of his personality. 

It is well known that Professor Dunaway has been at work upon preparation 
for this book for about a decade. The result of his studies and labor has been 
long awaited by those especially interested in the history of Pennsylvania and 
by his many friends. As he states in his preface, the “need for a one-volume 
history of Pennsylvania suitable for the general reader and adapted to the re- 
quirements of a college textbook is generally acknowledged. No such book has 
appeared within the past fifty years.” In addition to bringing the history of 
Pennsylvania abreast of contemporary scholarship and up to date in point of 
time the author has aimed to trace not only the political history but also the eco- 
nomic and social progress of the people, in keeping with the most modern con- 
cept of history. The book is divided into two parts: first, the “Colonial Period 
(1609-1790),” covering 404 pages, and second, the “History of the Com- 
monwealth since 1790,” covering 403 pages. 

To the reviewer this publication seems to be a decided success. Its value as a 
one-volume history of Pennsylvania suitable both for the general reader and as a 
college textbook cannot be doubted; the work is not only scholarly but also well 
written. Its clarity is one of its distinct merits. For college textbook purposes 
it is, moreover, well organized. As a compendium it might be covered in one 
semester or term. As a manual, it might, with additional work on materials 
suggested in chapter bibliographies, be used in a course throughout the school 
year. Particularly valuable in this publication are chapters 10 to 17 on eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the colonial period, and chapters 25 to 32 on 
the same general subjects during the period since 1790. These topical chapters 
are well classified under various economic and social headings. That they cut 
across the chronological treatment of other chapters and involve some repe- 
tition is inevitable. The publication also has the merit of being written from 
a disinterested viewpoint, and controversial subjects are treated in an unbi- 
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ased manner. There is no catering to special groups. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on his excellent, though necessarily condensed, analysis of the po- 
litical history of Pennsylvania. If, as would be natural, he has partisan feelings, 
he has disregarded them in the interest of critical history. 

Few, if any, of the products of authorship are free from some demerits, 
which should be indicated in a critical review. The reviewer greatly regrets 
that, probably because of pressure from the publishers, the author did not cite 
important materials in footnotes, after the manner introduced in another text- 
book, A History of Colonial America, by Oliver P. Chitwood. Hostility to 
footnotes is little more than a prejudice, especially in a scholarly educational 
publication. Probably out of consideration for the general reader, the volume 
has been made almost unnecessarily elementary. An encyclopedic handling 
of data has resulted from the effort to include all aspects of Pennsylvania his- 
tory in one volume. This is apparent not only in the topical chapters men- 
tioned above, but also in the chronological chapters on political history, in 
which gubernatorial administrations are used as a basis of organization. Fre- 
quent repetition of fact and data, though to some extent unavoidable, distracts 
the attention of the reader of this volume. Additional maps would have added 
to its value, such as a map of the Dutch and Swedish settlements on the Dela- 
ware, another of the boundary dispute with Maryland, and yet another of In- 
dian trails and portages. A further natural criticism of a general type on the 
part of a resident of western Pennsylvania is that the author overemphasizes 
Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania, as is done, for example, in the treat- 
ment of architecture. 

Defects of a minor character are also apparent. There are a number of in- 
accuracies. Some Pennsylvania Indians moved to the Ohio Valley earlier than 
1742 and 1750 (p. 6). Emphasis on Sebastian Cabot rather than on his father, 
John Cabot (p. 20, 120), is questionable. It is generally disbelieved that the 
French discovered the Ohio River as early as 1669 (p. 120). The account of 
the Jumonville affair (p. 121) is somewhat distorted. Carelessness in copy- 
ing and typography is evident, especially in the bibliographies: for example, 
“Tillers of Land” for “Titles to Land” (p. 252), “Koviar” for “Kovar” (p. 
491), and “Aloig” for “Albig” (p. 697), to mention only matters well 
known to the reviewer. “Lancasterian” would seem to be a less ambiguous 
word than “Lancastrian” (p. 751) to use in reference to the famous school 
system. Articles that are non-metallic are wrongly included under metals (p. 
668). Unfortunate English is found in a few places: for instance, in the sen- 
tence concerning British troops “pursued by Washington in an indecisive en- 
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gagement called the Battle of Monmouth” (p. 182), and in the phrase where 
the word “centers” reads as a verb but is intended as a noun (p. 633). 

Students of special aspects of Pennsylvania history will find in this volume 
excellent outlines of their topics. It furnishes a very satisfactory introduction 
to more detailed reading and research and as a valuable general reference 
work should have a large sale. It should be gratifying to friends of the Histori- 
cal Society of Western Pennsylvania to note that the volume is partly based 
on material in the WEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA HistToricaL MacazinE and that as 
many as twenty-seven articles published in that magazine are mentioned in 
the chapter bibliographies. Printed in large type, well bound, and provided 
with an elaborate index of nineteen pages, the volume is a credit to both au- 
thor and publishers. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, JAMEs 


Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803. (Ohio Historical Collections, vol. 3.) By 
RANDOLPH CHANDLER Downes, assistant professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and research associate, Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey. (Columbus, Ohio State Archzological and Histor- 
ical Society, 1935. xiv, 280 p. Maps.) 

Tue purpose of this book is to give “a somewhat balanced description” of 
Ohio from the time of its first settlement in 1788 until it was admitted to 
statehood in 1803. To this end the author has drawn upon practically every 
available source of information, except the Territorial Papers of the United 
States, volumes 2 and 3, covering the Northwest Territory, which did not 
appear until after his monograph was in page proof. The product of his re- 
searches is, however, effective, scholarly, and readable. 

The central theme of this work is the frontier, with special attention to its 
agrarian, religious, and commercial institutions. Dr. Downes follows this theme 
through eight chapters: “The Conquest, 1788-1795”; “The People of Fron- 
tier Ohio”; “The Problems of Trade”; “The Reign of Winthrop Sargent”; 
“Political Reform”; “The Statehood Contest—Cincinnati Phase”; “The 
Statehood Contest—Chillicothe Phase”; and “The Making of the State.” 
These chapters are interspersed with maps showing principal settlements in 
1803, scenes of Indian wars, division schemes, and the like. The bibliography 
is complete to the point of being exhaustive, and the book has a usable index. 

To western Pennsylvanians the chief interest of this work lies in its presen- 
tation of the contributions of Pennsylvania to Ohio. On this subject the au- 
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thor sustains his thesis that “the first permanent white settlements established 
in 1788 in the Northwest Territory were merely extensions further west, at 
various points, of the frontier white settlement already existing in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia.” Although the leaders of these settlements were east- 
erners, Dr. Downes proves that in each case settlement sites were chosen with 
reference to existing frontier communities and that the agrarian, religious, and 
commercial practices of the new frontier were drawn largely from the old 
frontier. The Monongahela boat yards were favorite setting off points, and 
more than might be suspected, Ohio’s first settlers were already experienced 
frontiersmen. 

According to the author, settlers were not the only contribution of contigu- 
ous and near-by frontiers to the Ohio frontier. Already schooled in the ways 
of the frontier, pioneer Ohio settlers demanded cheap lands and were not 
averse to isolated settlements. Existing frontier influences were largely respon- 
sible for the credit system in the sale of public lands. In a large measure the 
success of early Ohio residents in defending themselves against Indian attacks is 
also rightly attributed to the presence among them of seasoned scouts from 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky. Moreover, the liberalizing influences of the old 
frontier extended to the new and tended to make more liberal its institutions, 
particularly the church. 


West Virginia University Cuar_es Henry AMBLER 


Oliver Hazard Perry. By CHArtEs J. Durron. (New York and To- 
ronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1935. xi, 308 p. Illustrations.) 
Few readers of American history and all too few school and college teach- 

ers and students realize the tremendous significance to the United States of 

the spectacular American victory on Lake Erie on September 10, 1813; nor do 
they give proper value to the influence upon the outcome of that battle of 

Lieutenant Perry’s personal magnetism and his enthusiastic handling of his 

fleet and men. Most readers and students but dimly perceive the galling rela- 

tions between England and the United States that followed the Revolution. 

That war had been fought and won, but the American people were very far 

from enjoying the expected freedom from what were then feelingly regarded 

as the ambitious greed and pernicious activities of Great Britain. During the 
succeeding period the United States was harassed upon the sea, and even in its 
harbors by Britain’s sea-going crews. In the course of these depredations and 
of the war that followed in 1812, much of the country’s attention was con- 
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centrated upon casualties occurring upon the sea, but the frontier settlements 
were keenly alive to the atrocities suffered in the frequent raids upon their de- 
fenseless homes and villages made by British troops and their Indian allies 
from the West and the lake regions. American frontiersmen had suffered se- 
verely in those raids, and Hull’s surrender of Detroit had greatly encouraged 
Chief Tecumseh’s ambition to found a great Indian empire that would sweep 
the whites from the land. The English had also confidently expected to or- 
ganize the vast trans-Allegheny region into an English empire, and the British 
fleet on Lake Erie was the force relied upon, in conjunction with Proctor’s 
army at Malden, to achieve this result. 

At a time when the British did actually control Lake Erie and much of the 
old Northwest, Lieutenant Perry quietly journeyed to Erietown, took com- 
mand of the building of a fleet from the green oaks growing on the harbor 
banks, rushed it to completion, and sailed in search of his foe at the upper end 
of the lake. The contest that ensued centered around Perry and his ship. His 
second-in-command left him unsupported. After one of the hottest naval en- 
gagements on record, the victorious Perry was gratified to be able to advise 
General Harrison, “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” His victory 
was universally hailed by the populace with heartening enthusiasm. Eventually 
it brought to the United States the undisputed sovereignty over the vast 
“Trans-Allegheny empire,” and it inspired the successful consummation of a 
war that brought complete independence to the American people, as well as a 
lasting peace with the mother country. 

The story of this period and the stirring events on Lake Erie, as well as of 
the later battle of the Thames, is well and vividly told by Mr. Dutton. He is in 
error as to the date when the French first entered Presque Isle harbor and built 
a fort, which was April, 1753, not 1749, but his statemeiits seem otherwise 
accurate. Vivid details are interestingly described in short, crisp sentences, and 
the reader’s attention is closely held to the end. The author emphasizes 
Perry’s charming personality and also the driving and magnetic power of his 
friendly enthusiasm. The results of the conflict are clearly shown. The reader 
is, however, impressed with the author’s exposition of what was often spoken 
of at the time as “Perry’s Luck”; and also with his relation of the ill-founded 
feeling of assurance among the British, which runs throughout the story. The au- 
thor very cleverly shows the tremendous advantages that accrued to the United 
States from this world-famous battle far away from the haunts of civilized in- 
dustry, in the defeat of British plans for 2n American empire, and in the 
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complete collapse of Tecumseh’s dream of sweeping the whites from the land. 
Mr. Dutton has presented a readable book; it is a fine addition to “Perryana.” 


Erie County Historical Society Joun Ecmer REED 


Ethelbert Nevin. By Joun TaskER Howarp. (New York, Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company, 1935. xiv, 423 p. Illustrations.) 

Unuixe Mr. Howard’s recent work on Stephen Foster, this book is com- 
piled from a wide variety of source materials: Ethelbert Nevin’s widow and 
many of his relatives and friends were able to furnish the author with a quan- 
tity of information, as well as diaries, letters, and documents pertaining to the 
life of the composer. From the resultant welter of facts and ideas emerges a 
biography somewhat overburdened with trivialities and sentimental detail 
but nevertheless of considerable human interest. To those concerned with Nev- 
in’s compositions and with his place in the musical sun, the book has a spe- 
cific appeal; to loyal Pittsburghers alert to discover the ways of life of the more- 
than-ordinary mortals who derived from the vicinity, it will also have special 
meaning; and for the lay reader it will convey a picture, not devoid of charm, 
of American family life in the late nineteenth century and of a man whose 
manner of thinking and feeling was somewhat typical of his day. 

Ethelbert Nevin was born in 1862 at “Vineacre,” in Edgeworth, Pennsyl- 
vania, about fifteen miles down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh. Although a 
great part of his life, both before and after his marriage, was lived abroad and 
in Boston and New York, this family homestead exerted a strong influence on 
him and strikes a keynote in the background against which he moved. This 
background is presented mostly through the medium of excerpts from letters 
and diaries, from which a sketchy picture of the life and conditions of the pe- 
riod emerges. Events in western Pennsylvania during the past two centuries are 
touched on in the discussion of Nevin’s ancestry and the activities of his par- 
ents and grandparents. His father, Robert Peebles Nevin, was engaged from 
1842 to 1870 in merchandising in Pittsburgh and later purchased an interest 
in and edited the Pittsburgh Weekly Leader and founded the Pittsburgh 
Times. Glimpses of the social and musical life of Pittsburgh and of Edgeworth, 
“a small residential community that was part of Sewickley,” during the 1900’s 
are afforded in the chapters on “Family,” “Youth,” “Musician,” and “Vine- 
acre,” and the details of Nevin’s wedding to Anne Paul of Edgewater, “a 
major social event in Pittsburgh,” are set forth in the chapter entitled “Mar- 
riage.” Particulars of family life and personal matters together with the com- 
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poser’s musical career and business affairs comprise the bulk of the narrative. 
The story of his dealings with various music publishers forms one of the most 
interesting sequences in the book; the history of his progress towards success in 
his chosen profession, accounts of his various compositions, and sidelights on 
the musical world in which he lived, furnished by means of press notices of 
his recitals, information in letters, and recollections of contemporaries, also 
engage the reader’s attention. 

The volume is provided, in accordance with the author’s usual sense of com- 
pleteness, with an epilogue including information on memorials to the com- 
poser, one of them being a memorial music room at the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Cathedral of Learning; and with appendixes containing a chronological 
outline of Nevin’s life, a list of his published works, and a bibliography. There 
is also a good index. The book is readable and is enlivened by a number of well- 
selected portraits. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey ExisaBETH M. SELLERS 
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SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


At the opening meeting of the society for the 1935-36 season on October 
29, Dr. J. Ernest Wright, research associate on the staff of the survey, pre- 
sented a paper affording “Glimpses of Pittsburgh in the Seventies,” and Dr. 
Theodore Diller followed with a discussion of the subject, “Pittsburgh’s His- 
toric Monuments.” 


Thirty persons were elected to active membership in the society at the Oc- 
tober meeting: Joseph Conrad, Wilbur C. Douglass, Thomas H. Eddy, Miss 
Katherine May Edwards, Miss Helen Dorothy English, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin G. 
Faust, James Grove Fulton, J. Howard Greig, Bruce Harrison, G. Kirby Her- 
rington, James Waliace Hopkins, William K. Johnson, Burt H. Leonard, John 
Dravo McCreery, Walter Griffith Powell, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Becker Reinhold, 
Hiram Schock, William R. Scott, John O. Wicks, and Frank K. Willmann, all 
of Pittsburgh; Frank H. Hunter of Allison Park; Rev. William W. McKinney 
of Ambridge; Arthur G. Boughner of Confluence; Nicholas D. Bigley of Coul- 
ter; William J. Laughner of Greensburg; T. F. Soles of McKeesport; Miss 
Charlotte A. Davis of Verona; and Charles B. Glasgow of Wilkinsburg. Miss 
Edwards was enrolled as a life member, Mr. Johnson as a sustaining member, 
and Mr. Faust and Mrs. Reinhold as associate members. All others were en- 
rolled as annual members. 


The society lost two members by death during the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30: Joseph N. Mackrell, August 17; and James A. Hemstreet, June 13, 
both of Pittsburgh. 


Among the 184 visitors to the museum during the past quarter were resi- 
dents of California, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, Tennessee, and Florida, 
and of Canada and France. 


Those who have followed the work of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey, established in September, 1931, under the auspices of the society, the 
University of Pittsburgh, and the Buhl Foundation, may look forward with 
quickening anticipation to developments in the remaining months of its five- 
year term. By September, 1936, it is expected that the survey will have com- 
pleted the manuscripts of some ten volumes relating to various periods and 
aspects of the history of the region. Included will be a history of “The Plant- 
ing of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania,” by Dr. Solon J. Buck, former 
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director of the survey, a work that deals with the establishment of human so- 
ciety in the region and with its social, economic, political, and cultural devel- 
opment to about 1812; “Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising,” 
by Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, which presents the first objective study and broad 
interpretation of the nationally significant insurrection in western Pennsyl- 
vania in 1794; a definitive study of “Indian Relations in the Upper Ohio 
Valley,” by Dr. Randolph C. Downes; a scholarly review of “Early Western 
Pennsylvania Politics,” by Dr. Russell J. Ferguson; “Pen Pictures of Early 


Western Pennsylvania,” 


a collection of travelers’ accounts edited by Mr. John 
W. Harpster; “The Evolution of Pittsburgh,” an impressionistic story of the 
development of the city from a frontier trading post to the metropolitan center 
of the present day, by Dr. Baldwin; an illustrated guidebook to points of his- 
torical interest in the region, by Dr. Downes; and two books of history and 
stories of pioneer days suitable for young people of upper grade and high school 
ages, by Dr. J. Ernest Wright, newly appointed research associate on the staff 
of the survey. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


An interesting Civil War poster addressed to drafted men in Allegheny, 
Butler, and Armstrong counties has been presented by Mr. M. K. Renshaw 
of New Kensington. The poster, dated July 27, 1863, gives notice of the post- 
ponement of the dates on which drafted men in the aforesaid counties were 
to report for service, in order that they might first finish the harvesting. The 
terms by which a man might be exempted from the draft are given in detail. 


A York County school contract dated August 2, 1848, guaranteeing to pay 
the teacher at the rate of 6214 cents per month for each subscriber, and a pro- 
gram for the August, 1848, graduation exercises of Duquesne College, a Pitts- 
burgh school founded in the early forties, have been presented by Mr. Galen 
C. Hartman. Duquesne College was later absorbed by the University of Pitts- 
burgh and its graduates were enrolled as alumni of that institution. 


To the society’s growing collection of photographic reproductions of im- 
portant inaccessible materials have been added during the past quarter extracts 
from three letters written by Francois M. de Ligneris, commandant at Fort 
Duquesne, to the Marquis de Vaudreuil on October 18, 20, and 23, 1758, con- 
cerning conditions at the fort just prior to its capture by the English; seven 
unpublished letters written by Stephen H. Hayes on his trip from Maine to the 
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West in 1845, the last of which contains an account of the author’s journey 
from Cumberland, Maryland, to Uniontown; and a German immigrant’s letter 
written from Pittsburgh on September 15, 1867, describing conditions and 
opportunities for immigrants in this section. 


Two detailed maps drawn by the author accompany a manuscript history 
of Brownsville entitled “Thomas Brown’s Town,” recently deposited with 
the society by the author, Jesse Coldren of Brownsville. 


A typed copy of the diary kept by the La Bar family on their journey from 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, to West Hollinsheads, Wisconsin, in 1839, from 
the original in the possession of Mr. D. E. La Bar of Delavon, Wisconsin, has 
been received from the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


A copy of a letter written from Pittsburgh by George Clymer on April 15, 
1778, wherein the author refers to the general “disagreeableness” of the 
town, has been presented by the Honorable James R. MacFarlane. The orig- 
inal letter, once in the donor’s possession, has been destroyed. 


A photograph of a map of “Pittsburgh, 1795,” drawn in 1869 by A. G. 
Haumann, “civil and mining engineer and geologist,” has been presented by 
Dr. William A. Hamer of Pittsburgh. 


Information on Allegheny County cemeteries, including their name, loca- 
tion, sexton, and total number of graves, recently compiled by the veterans’ 
grave registration survey sponsored by the local work division of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, is contained in “Cemeteries, Graveyards 


> 


and Private Burial Places in Allegheny County,” which has been received 


from Kenneth Ketchum, property accountant of Allegheny County. 


Recent additions to the newspaper files include a copy of the small camp 
paper, Pennsylvania Thirteenth, published by the Thirteenth Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers at Camp Tennally, D.C., for January 18, 1862, from 
Mr. Alan D. Riester of Pittsburgh; and a copy of the Christian Witness for 
July 10, 1839, a weekly paper published by the executive committee of the 
Western Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, from Mrs. Kate Oudrey Findley of 
Sewickley. 

A family history of special merit, Earhart, Boyd and Allied Families, A 
Genealogical Study with Biographical Notes (1935) has recently been pre- 
sented by the compiler, Lida B. Earhart, her sisters, Mrs. Fred H. White of 
Duluth and Mrs. Amos L. Warner of Minneapolis, and her brother, Mr. Harry 
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B. Earhart of Ann Arbor. Members of the Earhart and Boyd families were 
among the earliest settlers of Westmoreland, Allegheny, Butler, and Indiana 
counties, as were also those of the allied Barnes, Craig, Fulton, and Altman 
families; members of the Morrison and Culbertson families were prominent 
in the early history of Greene County. Attractively printed and illustrated, 
written in an interesting fashion, and including much authentic historical in- 
formation as well as family tradition, the book should prove a real contribu- 
tion to western Pennsylvania genealogy. 


The library has received from the author, Edward R. Barnsley, a copy of 
Presses and Printers of Newtown before 1868 (61 p. ©1935), an expansion of 
a paper presented before the Bucks County Historical Society on September 
22, 1934. The pamphlet is profusely illustrated with reproductions of carly 
Newtown imprints and contains quotations from handbills, newspapers, and 
books published there. Pertinent information is given in footnotes and in leg- 


ends accompanying the illustrations. 


Mr. Louis H. Jennings of Schellsburg has presented T'he History of Slav- 
ery and the Slave Trade, Ancient and Modern, by W. O. Blake (1859), in- 
teresting chiefly for its pre-Civil War discussion of the “political history of 
slavery in the United States”; and The Boy Spy, by Major J. O. Kerkey 
(1892), a novel of secret service during the Civil War. 


Among other recent library accessions of note are Sketches of America, by 
Henry B. Fearon (1819), the narrative of a five-thousand mile journey through 
the United States, including parts of western Pennsylvania, in 1817 and 1818, 
for the purpose of gathering reliable information for prospective English 
emigrants; Personal Narrative of Travel in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky ... 1817-1818, by Elias P. Fordham (1906), ed- 
ited by Frederic A. Ogg and illustrated with facsimiles of the author’s sketches 
and plans; Agricultural Tour in the United States and Upper Canada, by Cap- 
tain Barclay of Ury (1842), who traveled in a stagecoach from Erie to Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling in June, 1841, to survey the agricultural possibilities of 
the region; History, Structure, and Statistics of Plank Roads in the United 
States and Canada (1851), an early manual for road construction by W. Kings- 
ford; The Principal Stage, Steam-Boat, and Canal Routes in the United States; 
with the Population of Each State, and Other Statistical Information; being 
an Accompaniment to Mitchell's Traveller's Guide (1834); The Tourist’s 
Pocket Map of Pennsyloania, Exhibiting Its Internal Improvements, Roads, 








, 
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Distances &c., by J. H. Young (1834); and The Molly Maguires, the Origin, 
Growth, and Character of the Organization, by F. P. Dewees (1877), the 
story of the lawless organization that terrorized the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania during the middle eighteenth century. 


From Mrs. W. H. R. Hilliard has come the gift of two copies (one an en- 
largement) of an interesting photograph of the “First Train over the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at East Liberty” and a group of its passengers, members of 
the train crew, and railroad directors. The picture, according to accompany- 
ing correspondence of officials of the railroad, was probably taken in the fall of 
1851; the road from Pittsburgh to Brinton, east of East Liberty, was opened 
in December of that year. 


Several prominent western Pennsylvanians, among them Mr. Henry Coulter 
of Greensburg, the Reverend Charles McCrea of Oakmont, Samuel W. Mil- 
ler, Esq., of Blairsville, and Mr. S. Jarvis Adams and the Honorable Charles 
Kline, of Pittsburgh, may be identified in the photograph of a Kiskiminetas 
School student group taken in the spring of 1890, recently presented by Mrs. 
Robert H. McCrea of Oakmont. 


The museum’s pictorial collection has been further increased by the addi- 
tion of a studio photograph of Colonel George Bayard, son of Colonel Stephen 
Bayard, from Mr. Richard T. Wiley of Elizabeth; a large photograph of 
“Homewood,” the home of William Wilkins, from Miss Belle McMillen; a 
photographic reproduction of an early engraving depicting Washington and 
Gist crossing the Allegheny River in 1753, from Mr. Charles Wunderly; a 
photograph of the Blue Ball Inn, which operated at Laughlintown about 1820, 
from Miss Ilka M. Stotler; a photograph of the old stone stack of the West- 
moreland Furnace built in 1792 by Christopher Lobinger, from Miss Emma 
D. Poole; and three ambrotypes of the Civil War period, from Mr. Harry D. 
Kuhn. 


Mr. Thomas Mellon II has augmented the collection of Spanish War ma- 
terial relating to Admiral George Dewey with a number of small personal items 
from the Dewey family. 


Various implements used in a pioneer household have been presented by 
Mr. W. H. Newcomer of Pittsburgh. The group includes a six-candle mold 
and a large zinc toasting fork. 


To the collection of china and pottery has been added a Chinese Lowestoft 
platter of a type used in early western Pennsylvania homes and a Stafford- 
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shire pottery vegetable dish, from Mrs. Harold F. Stockslager of Pittsburgh; an 
old American sugar bowl and a Staffordshire tureen and platter, from Miss 
Ilka M. Stotler; and a majolica plate used about 1850, from Miss Emma D. 
Poole. A porcelain advertising plaque for “James Park Jun’ & C’, Importers of 
Tin Plate, Queens Ware, Glass & China & Dealers in Copper & Pittsburgh 
Manufactures” about 1850, has been presented by Mr. Charles E. Clapp of 
Bedford Hills, New York. 


Other recent museum accessions include a pen used by Colonel John P, Glass 
when he was Speaker of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives in 1867, 
from his son, Major John D. Glass; a chair used in the old Compass Inn at 
Laughlintown about 1825, from Miss Emma D. Poole; and a physician’s bal- 
ance and sander used by Dr. John Cowden of Butler County about 1785, 
from Mrs. Albert J. Boone and her sister, Mrs. T. G. Christie. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


Among the recent acquisitions of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
listed in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography for July is the 
Coates Collection, a group of letters and documents concerned with the In- 
dian trade at Pittsburgh and various frontier forts during the period from 1759 
to 1765, including account books, store journals, cash books, invoices, and a 
number of letters written by Jonas Davenport, Indian trader. In the same issue 
are an article by Hazel Shields Garrison on the “Cartography of Pennsylvania 
before 1800,” in which the work of such map-makers as Thomas Holmes, Lewis 
Evans, Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson, Nicholas Scull, and Reading Howell is 
discussed, and an article on “Charles McLean Andrews and the Re-orientation 


, 


of the Study of American Colonial History,” in which Lawrence H. Gipson 
points out that the appearance of the first volume, on the settlements, of An- 
drews’ The Colonial Period of American History “really marks an epoch in 


American historiography.” 


The biennial report by Gertrude McKinney of the work at the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Library, printed in Pennsylvania Library Notes for July, includes a 
note on the rearrangement and classification that has been done in the archives 
division of the library during the past six months. Among other collections, that 
of the muster rolls of the Revolutionary War has been identified and indexed, 
the Burd-Shippen papers have been put in order, and the accumulated papers 
of various counties have been boxed and shelved. The two new series of Penn- 
syloania Archives, announced for publication several years ago, now include 
five volumes of the eighth series and all ten of the ninth series; none of 
them, however, will be available until the index for both series, now in prep- 
aration, is completed and printed. 


In answer to the article “What Is the Matter with Pennsylvania?” by Wil- 
liam A. Russ, Jr., in Pennsylvania History for January (noted ante, 18: 160), 
Frank W. Leach in “Nothing the Matter with Pennsylvania,” in the July is- 
sue, presents evidence to substantiate his claim that neither in the field of poli- 
tics, as was intimated in the earlier article, nor in any other form of activity, 
did Pennsylvania play “a minor réle in the program of national development.” 
In the same issue are a summary by Paul W. Gates of “The Third Annual 
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Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association,” held in Pittsburgh in 
April, and a continuation of “Pennsylvania Bibliographies” by Henry P. Beers, 
in which are listed printed source materials and collections of manuscripts rela- 
tive to the history of the state. 


Patrick M’Roberts Tour through Part of the North Provinces of America, 
1774-75 (Edinburgh, 1776), which appeared with a preface and notes by 
Carl Bridenbaugh in the April issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography has been reprinted, with the addition of the original title-page, 
a table of contents, and an index, as the first number of a new pamphlet series 
entitled Narratives and Documents published by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. This booklet is printed on good paper in an attractive format and 
is an example of what may be done in the way of increasing the availability 


of little-known documents to readers. 


The methods by which the government plans to make available the archives 
of the United States and to insure their preservation are described in detail by 
G. Gould Lincoln in his article, “The National Archives,” in the Daughters 
of the American Revolution Magazine for October. In the same issue, under 
the title “Historical Museums as a Training Ground for Citizenship,” L. 
Hubbard Shattuck, director of the Chicago Historical Society, discusses the 
work of the society with public school children. 


The course of general commodity prices in the Ohio Valley during a part of 
the nineteenth century has been charted by Thomas Senior Berry in W4ole- 
sale Commodity Prices in the Ohio Valley, 1816-1860 (32 p. 1935), a re- 
print of an article in the Review of Economic Statistics for August. In it 
prices of commodities in the Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Louisville, and Lexington 
markets by month and year are given in a series of twenty-two tables that dif- 
ferentiate between agricultural products and manufactured articles. Sufficiently 
comprehensive data is presented to enable the student to draw conclusions as 
to the effect of the sale of public lands, immigration, and the fluctuations of 


western banking and currency upon commodity prices. 


“The customs, stories, superstitions, weather lore, chanteys, and amusements 
that grew out of life aboard commercial sailing vessels when they dominated 
the commerce of the Lakes... during the last half of the last century” are 
sketched by I. H. Walton of the University of Michigan in “Sailor Lore of the 
Great Lakes,” printed in the fall issue of the Michigan History Magazine. 
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An article by Alston G. Field, former research fellow of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Survey, on “Attorney-General Black and the California 
Land Claims” is included in the September issue of the Pacific Historical Re- 
view. Mr. Field discusses the work of the former chief justice of Pennsylvania, 
Jeremiah Sullivan Black, in untangling the snarl in land titles that resulted 
from the influx of Americans into California after 1848. 


The Illinois State Historical Library has published as volumes 24 and 26 
of its Collections and volumes 2 and 3 of the Statistical Series, the Illinois cen- 
sus returns for 1810, 1818, and 1820. The work is edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Margaret Cross Norton. 


Archzological discoveries in Somerset County, at a site on the Youghiogheny 
River about two miles below the Great Crossings, are described by Donald A. 
Cadzow in the July issue of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist. The October 
number of the same quarterly contains a short sketch of “Chief Cornplanter,” 
by Frederic A. Godcharles, and an interesting note about Pennsylvania’s pres- 
ent-day Seneca Indians entitled “Cornplanter Indians Observing Green Corn 
Dance,” by Henry W. Shoemaker. A reproduction of Captain John Smith’s 
map of Virginia illustrates the cover of this issue. 


An autobiographical sketch of the life of Thomas W. Bakewell (1788- 
1874), together with five letters from Bakewell to his parents written from 
1816 to 1821, are printed under the title, “Audubon & Bakewell, Partners,” 
in the Cardinal, magazine of the Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley, for 
July. Included is some information on the founding of the Pittsburgh flint 
glass concern of Bakewell and Page in 1808 and on the business conducted by 
the mercantile firm of Audubon & Bakewell at New Orleans and Henderson, 
Kentucky, from 1811 to 1816. 


A brief résumé of the postal history of Clarion by M. M. Kaufman, the 
town’s twelfth postmaster, is printed in the Clarion Repudlic for August 29. 


In “The Cardinal of the West” John T. Faris presents to the young readers 
of Forward, a weekly published by the Presbyterian church, a picture of life 
in western Pennsylvania in 1795 and of prominent figures there, including the 
Reverend John McMillan and Hugh Henry Brackenridge. The article, which 
appears in the July 27 issue, is illustrated on the last page of that number with 
several historical pictures, among them one of the old McMillan home and 
the Log College. 
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The history of the old South Pennsylvania Railroad from 1837, when sur- 
veys for the road through the southern Pennsylvania counties were first made, 
to 1885, when the project was finally abandoned, is told by Gilbert Love in 
““Carnegie’s Lost Railroad May Make Possible Super-Highway from Pittsburgh 
to Harrisburg” in the Pittsburgh Press for September 29. The author describes 
a proposal recently before the legislature to construct an automobile trunk-line 
highway over the roadbed of the old railroad, in which Andrew Carnegie at 
one time had a large interest. 


The decision of the seventy-one-year-old A. M. Byers Company of Pitts- 
burgh, makers of wrought iron pipe, plate, and sheet, to manufacture steel 
pipe was the occasion for an historical review of the company’s development, 
in the Bulletin Index for August 15. 


Business schools, private preparatory schools, colleges, and universities of 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania are described in an historical article, 
“Pittsburgh District Educational Institutions,’ in the August number of 
Greater Pittsburgh. 


In an article entitled “Public School System Here Century Old” in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette for September 7, a picture of one of the earliest one- 
room school buildings in Pittsburgh, printed beside that of one of the modern 
high schools, illustrates vividly the growth of the Pittsburgh public school sys- 
tem, which has expanded since September 5, 1835, from five students and one 
teacher in a small rented room on Seventh Avenue to 142,128 students and 
3,937 teachers in 161 large modern buildings. 


A glimpse of the physical appearance of Pittsburgh in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century is afforded by a description in the Pittsburgh Automobilist 
for July of “An Old Map” of Pittsburgh and Allegheny issued in 1888. 


In memory of General Albert J. Logan, the board of commissioners of Al- 
legheny County has given the name of “General Logan Boulevard” to the new 
road from Saw Mill Run Boulevard to South Park. 


The Marietta, Ohio, committee that has been appointed to consider plans 
for the appropriate observance of the 150th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Northwest Ordinance and of the establishment of civil government in the ter- 
ritory north of the Ohio River has suggested a program that includes an actual 
four-month pilgrimage of twenty-two men and a Conestoga wagon drawn by 
oxen from Manassah Cutler’s church in Ipswich, Massachusetts, to the Yough- 
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iogheny River, where a replica of the “Adventure Galley” might be built to 
carry the pilgrims downstream to Marietta. This proposed undertaking, to- 
gether with other plans for the celebration, is outlined in Museum Echoes for 
August. 

A public reception was held in the garden of the Great House of the Har- 
mony Society in Ambridge on August 18 by the Harmony Society Historical 
Association to honor state Senator Alonzo S. Batchelor of Monaca and Repre- 
sentative Eugene A. Caputo of Ambridge, who were responsible for securing 
a state grant for the preservation, restoration, and maintenance of the buildings 
and furnishings of the Harmony Society. Mr. John Duss, the last chief trustee 
of the Harmony Society, presided. An account of the society since its inception 
in Germany in the eighteenth century to its dissolution in Ambridge a century 
later is contained in the Pittsburgh Bulletin Index for August 29. 


” in the September issue of the Star and 


In an article, “Peripatetic Seminars,’ 
Serpent, semiannual publication of Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary history 
fraternity, C. Stanton Belfour describes the annual historical tours sponsored by 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer session of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The Stahlstown scutching festival, an annual event at which Westmoreland 
County people reénact the steps in the process of cloth-making from flax as it 
was done by their pioneer ancestors, was held on September 14. An illustrated 
description of the process and a short history of the Stahlstown festival are con- 
tained in an article by Henry Ward, “Antique Implements Make Fine Linen 
of Flossy Flax,” in the Pittsburgh Press for September 15. 

Replicas of Hannastown’s historic landmarks, built by Captain Edward J. 
Braden of Bradenville, were displayed by him at the Derry Community Fair 
held in the Derry Township High School building on September 20 and 21. 
The first Westmoreland County courthouse, the adjoining fort and stockade, 
the tavern of Judge Robert Hanna, and the jail were included in the group. 

The dedication of an historical marker at the junction of the Lakes-to-Sea- 
Highway and the Rockton Road at Luthersburg by the DuBois chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and the placing of a wreath on the 
grave of James Woodside, the first settler in Brady Township, Clearfield 
County, on July 30, commemorated the sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
settling of the county. The historical addresses by Mr. George C. Kirk, civil 
engineer who surveyed much of the county territory, and of Mr. Herbert A. 
Moore of DuBois are printed in the DuBois Morning Courier for July 31. 
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A marker in honor of Captain Robert Vance, pioneer settler, was unveiled 
on September 2 at the Montour Church by members of the congregation. Cap- 
tain Vance, who is buried in the Montour Cemetery, bought land and built 
a fort on the site of Coraopolis shortly after the fall of Fort Duquesne and in 
1788 helped to build the first log building of the church. 


The Rural Valley Presbyterian Church, Armstrong County, marked the cen- 
tennial anniversary of its founding with memorial services from September 8 to 
15. An historical address was delivered by the Honorable Robert M. Ewing of 
Pittsburgh at the evening meeting on September 9. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Monongahela City celebrated its 150th 
anniversary with special services from September 26 to September 29. A marker 
memorializing the site of the Horseshoe Bottom Presbyterian Church, from 
which the present congregation evolved, was dedicated, and historical papers 
were presented by Dr. C. F. Linn of Monongahela City and Professor Gaius J. 


Slosser of the Western Theological Seminary. 


The Blair County Historical Society, whose members held their first meet- 
ing of the season early in October, reports that all museum pieces have recently 
been reclassified and rearranged in special rooms at Baker Mansion, Altoona, 


? wherein are to 


and that material has been assembled for the “Hall of Fame,’ 
be displayed photographs, pictures, and portraits of prominent men of Blair 


County. 


At the annual meeting of the Chartiers Historical Society on July 28 new 
officers were elected and plans were discussed for the completion and dedica- 
tion of a memorial marking the site of the residence of General John Neville, 
where the first armed resistance to Federal authority occurred when the excise 
tax was levied in 1794. Mr. Andrew G. Smith of Mount Lebanon is president 
of the organization, and Mr. D. M. Bennett of Bridgeville is secretary. 


A new entrant in the field of western Pennsylvania history is the Somerset 
Archzological and Historical Society, which was organized at Somerset on June 
25 with the following officers: Mr. Charles F. Uhl, president; Mr. Clarence 
Shaver, first vice president; Mr. Ernest Kooser, second vice president; Mr. 
Charles H. Ealy, third vice president; Mr. Walker Mong, statistician; Mr. 
Fred D. Berkebile, secretary; and Mr. Lyle Cage, treasurer. Mr. Donald A. 
Cadzow, whose archzological work in the county was largely instrumental in 
the formation of the new society, was the principal speaker at the organization 
meeting. 
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The Washington County Historical Society has added to its museum collec- 
tion several interesting items, among them the reed organ first used in the 
Catholic church at Washington. 


In the article entitled “The Marquis Duquesne,” by Charles W. Dahlinger, 


printed serially in three issues of volume 15 of the WEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Historica MacazinE and reprinted in book form (Pittsburgh, 1932), the 
authorship of the Voyage au Canada...1751 4 1761 par J. C. B. (Quebec, 


1887), from which considerable material is drawn (ante, 15: 133, 145-149), 
is attributed to J. C. Bonnefons, a conclusion arrived at earlier by the Abbé 
Henri R. Casgrain, who edited the journal in 1887. An interesting comment 
on this subject has recently been noted in an article entitled “L’Espion de J. 
C. B.,” by Aegidius Fauteux in the March, 1931, issue of the Quebec Bulle- 
tin des recherches historiques, to the effect that no person of the name Bonne- 
fons ever took part in the events covered by the journal, that the name of an 
officer, Bonafous, which has several times been erroneously printed “Bonne- 
fonds,” was probably misinterpreted by the Abbé Casgrain as “Bonnefons,” 
and that for several reasons, the author of the journal could not possibly have 
been the officer Bonafous. “J. C. B.,” therefore, remains to be identified. 





